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(" THE REWARD OF CAREFUL ORCHARDING ) 
The fruit illustrated herewith represents typical specimens of some of the prize winners from three i ) 
(') states as exhibited at the Maryland state horticultural society meeting last year. The handsome Kieffer 
pears in the basket were grown by Miller Bros on the Alleghany mountains of West Virginia; by S. S. i 
WN Stouffer on Elk Ridge, a spur of the Blue Ridge mountains, in Washington county, Md; by i 
| Harry L. Boyd of Kent county, eastern shore, Md, and by Samuel H, Derby of Kent county, y 
( ) Del. In fact the pears as well as the apples shown in the picture were as handsome specimens as * {} 
) could be found any place. This famous section of the central south has for many years produ me) 
f) highly colored fruits of excellent quality. With the decline of peaches, apples and pears are fast taking I} 
their place in these localities. ( 
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7260 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
v ADVERTISING « 


N establishing the Farmers’ Exchange department AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST has placed thousands of its readers in @ position to yearly 
make quite a snug sum of extra money. This department is one of 

the most valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one cam advertise 
poultry, dogs, live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits, vegetables and dozens 
of other things, to say nothing of securing good help or getting a situation. 
In fact you can advertise anything to sell or buy. 

Just think of placing such an announcement before nearly 500,000 
readers every week, and at the extremely low cost of 5 cents per word. 
No other farm paper offers such an opportunity. Don’t think that a long 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department is better than .a 
short one. It is not. The small ones are just as good as the large ones, 
and a matter of 60 cents has returned fifty times that amount. Every 
farmer has need for this departmevt, and any surplus on the farm can 
easily be sold through the Farmers’ Exchange. The address must be given.as 
a part of the advertisement, and each initial or number counts as one word. 

The following map will give you an idea of the circulation of 
AMERICAN AGRiIcULTURIST, which distributes over 


100,000 


Copies Every Week 
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Sample Advertisements, with Cost 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 


200 FERRETS. Some trained. Price list and book 
free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. Cost per week, 96.70 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first started the Farmers’ Exchange department — no other paper 
in your section has it. If you have never tried it do so at once. The rate for the Farmers’ 
Exchange advertising is only 5 cents per word each insertion. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we cannot forward replies from this office. Cop must be 
received in our office not later than Saturday morning to guarantee insertion in the issue of the follow- 
ing week. Advertisements of farms for sale or to rent will not be accepted for the Farmers’ Exchange 
department, but will be charged at the regular rate of 60 cents per line each insertion. Address 


American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City 

















American Agriculturist. 


«FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtes. 
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Pears for Winter Use. 





During the past few years large quan- 
tities of pears have been sent to New York, 
and placed in cold storage for winter use. 
Western pears are not ‘uncommon in the 














ANJOU PEARS WRAPPED FOR MARKDET. 


New York markets on fruit stands during 
December, January and later. Winter Nel- 
lis pears packed in boxes were recently seen 
in the salesrooms of a well-known com- 
mission house in New York. Each pear 
was wrapped neatly and carefully packed 
in boxes. This fruit had been in cold stor- 
age, but there was little or no sale for it. 
The merchant said that one year ago the 
same party who sent these pears from his 
Colorado orchard sent others, but they 
were poorly selected, badly graded and not 
well packed. As a consequence they were 
not satisfactory to the buyers. This 
year the fruit is in much better condi- 
tion, more carefully graded, but the same 
parties who bought last year’s stock 
avoided it, and would not take them at any 
price. 

The merchant said he had found it prac- 
tically impossible to dispose of -the fruit. 
In fact, several boxes on the floor were 
consigned to various fruit dealers as a 
compliment from the commission house. 
The dealer said he found this necessary 
in order to convince his customers that this 
fruit was of better quality than fruit of 
the same variety sent them last year. He 
stated that they experienced much difficul- 
ty every year in matters of this sort, as 
some fruit growers seem to think they get 
the fancy prices for anything that was 
covered with paper. 

At the last meeting of the New York 
horticultural society American Agriculturist 
secured a photograph of a box of Anjou 
pears wrapped for market and shipment, 
as seen in our illustration. This fruit was 


For Week Ending December 27, 1902 


York market in January, and returns were 
very satisfactory. If fruit growers would 
pay more attention to the picking, handling 
and marketing of late varieties of pears, 
we believe there would soon be a good mar- 
ket demand for them. Anjou and Winter 
Nellis of medium size were selling in New 
York markets on local fruit stands Decem- 
ber 15 at 60 cents per dozen. 
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Road Construction in New York. 





The total number of miles of road com- 
Pleted in New York state under the Hig- 
bie-Armstrong law is 192. There are 162 
miles now in the process of construction, 
and 324 miles awaiting appropriation by the 
state. The average cost per mile of the 
completed road bed, including preliminary 
survey, preparing of plans, advertising, en- 
gineer’s expenses, etc, in connection with 


._ the construction, is about $8000 per mile. 


One-half of this amount is borne by the 


._ state, and the balance by the counties and 


towns in which the road is constructed. 
The state has appropriated $1,465,000, which 
has already been or will be expended on 
the completion of the road now under way. 
The counties have also expended a similar 
amount. In order to take up for contract 
the 524 miles voted by the Counties it will 
be necessary for the state to make an ap- 
propriation of about $1,331,000. This amount 
has already been voted by the several coun- 
ties as their share of the cost. The splen- 
did work already done by the state engineer 
and surveyor, Edward A. Bond, has been 
highly satisfactory. Counties that have not 
made application for public highway im- 
provements should file their petitions with 
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the surveyors at Albany as soon as pos- 
sible. As there are many citizens in some 
counties who are not familiar with the steps 
necessary to secure such aid in the im- 
provements of highways, at the suggestion 
of American Agriculturist, Mr Bond has 
sent us the following information: 

The Higbie-Armstrong act provides that 
the board of supervisors of any county' 
may, and upon the petition of the owners 
of a majority of linear feet fronting upon 
the public highway in such county, must 
pass a resolution that public interest de- 
mands the improvement of such highway, 
or a section thereof, and transmit a certi- 
fied_copy of such resolution to the state en- 
gineer and surveyor. If, upon investiga- 
tion, the state engineer determines said 
highway to be of sufficient public impor- 
tance, taking into account its use, location 
and value, for purposes of common traffic, 


-he may cause the necessary surveys, plans, 


specifications, and estimate of cost to be 
made and transmit the same to the board 
of supervisors. Upon the receipt by the 
state engineer of a certified copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by majority vote of said 
board, appropriating one-half the estimated 
cost, the road receives a number and is 
taken up for construction in its regular 
order. The state pays 50% of the total. 
cost, the country 35%, and the tewn or in-! 
dividuals owning property abutting on the 
improved road 15%. 

This statute has worked with excellent 
success in New York, as it gives to the 
counties desiring improved roads opportu- 
nity to have them upon expressing the will- 
ingness to supply the funds for one-half of 

{To Page 729.] 
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PROGRESS OF STATE ROAD BUILDING IN NEW YORK 


This outline of New York state indicates the progress made during the past 





five years, down to December 1, 1902, in the improvement of the highways under the 
Hibgie-Armstrong law. In the chart, the wavy line indicates roads completed, the 
straight line roads now under construction, the dotted line roads for which supér- 
visors have approved plans. The cross indicates counties from which petitions have 
been received. .A.total of 693 miles ro are completed, under construction; or plan- 
ned for early constriction by the supervisors. , : 


grown by Ellwanger & Barry. .It was not 
only uniform in size, but only perfect spec- 
imens of the highest grade were wrapped 
and sent to market in this manner. This 
fruit was eagerly bought up in ‘the New 
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New Mctheds of Handling Corn. 


SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE AMONG CONTRIBUTIONS 
REGARDING NEW METHODS OF HANDLING CORN 
—THE CORN BINDER HERE TO STAY—HUSKER 
AND SHREDDER POPULAR—CRUSHED CORN FOR 
CATTLE—WRITTEN BY HARRY R. HATCH, 
ILLINOIS. 

The corn binder is the most successful 
machine for harvesting the corn crop, both 
because of the rapidity of handling and the 
fact that it is put in the shock in the best 
shape. There are other machines which 
eut and shock corn, but as yet they are 
not decided successes. Corn cannot be han- 
dled from these shocks as economically as 
it can be when tied in bundles. There are 
different kinds of binders, some of which 
bind the corn standing, and some laying it 
down. All are successes. 

USE THE BUNDLE CARRIER. 

Some farmers are slow in using the bun- 
dle carrier on the binder, but I say use 
it every time, as it is a great labor saver. 
If we can trust the weather it is better 
to let the bundles lie for a day or two, as 
they will dry out somewhat. They are 
then more easily handled and there is less 
danger of the fodder molding in the shock. 
If the weather is rainy or threatening, it 
is best to shock the corn as fast as it is cut. 

LARGE SHOCKS PREFERRED. 

There is some question as to whether a 
large or small shock is preferable. I pre- 
fer a large shock, containing about 30 bun- 
dles. The corn should be left in the shock 
until it is sufficiently cured and the grain 
is dry enough to crib. 

The combined husker and shredder is the 
best machine to use in handling well-éeared 
corn. For feeding corn, the cutter is to be 
preferred, as the ears and fodder are all 
cut up together and make good feed. Too 
much must not be cut at one time, as it is 
apt to heat. In using the husker and 
shredder, the corn is generally hauled di- 
rectly from the field to the machine. This 
is a good way if the weather is damp, but if 
it is too dry and windy, little progress is 
made, and many husks are left on the ears. 
Besides this, the dry leaves are pulverized 
into dust and rendered unfit for food. 

PREFER TO STACK BEFORE SHREDDING. 

After trying both ways, I have conclud- 
ed that the best way is to stack the corn 
and husk it from the stack. The feed is 
better, the corn is husked cleaner, there is 
a saving of labor, and we are not kept from 
working if the weather is damp or rainy. 
In stacking, I try to work when the fodder 
is damp, and if it is too dry I sprinkle wa- 
ter on each layer of bundles. When stacked 
in this way it handles nicely at husking 
time. When possible, the shredded fodder 
should be run into the barn, where it will 
be convenient for feeding. It can be 
stacked out of doors, and keeps well if 
the stacks are covered with bundles of corn 
stalks or coarse hay. The shredded fodder 
should be well salted when put in the 
mow, as it keeps better and stock seem to 
relish it more. This makes good feed for 
both horses and cattle. If too damp when 
shredded, it will heat some, but cattle 
seem to like it better if it does. 

THE USE OF CRUSHED EARS. 

When I feed the grain to my dairy cat- 
tle, I crush the ears and mix with equal 
parts bran. The grinding was formerly 
done by a gristmill, but now many farmers 
are buying sweep mills and do their own 
work. 

It pays to grind the corn for steers when 
finishing them for market, but rough steers 
seem to do as well on ear corn. Of course 
we must have hogs to run with the steers 
to pick up the waste. One year I cut the 
ears with a feed cutter and thought the 
eattle ate it much better. 

- = 

Keep Apples in a dry cellar, perfectly 
dark, and as cold as possible without freez- 
ing. It is easiest with a thermometer to keep 
them just above the freezing point. Ventila- 
tion is important. 





STAPLE CROPS 
Aims and Objects of Apple Congress. 


PRES H. M. DUNLAP. 


The convention recently’ held was made 
up of delegates and growers from almost 
all the states in the Mississippi! valley and 
a number were from states as far off as 
West Virginia. The states most numerous- 
ly represented were Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Kansas and Kentucky in the 
order named. 

The assoaiation first had its inception 
at a meeting of the Mississippi apple grow- 
ers’ association held in Quincy in the 
spring. A committee was there appointed 
and added to later. This committee called 
a meeting to take preliminary action in 
August and at the meeting a committee was 
elected to arrange for the first regular 
meeting and to draft a constitution and 
by-laws. 

The objects of the congress are to fur- 
nish reliable crop statistics to the mem- 
bers, based on actual amounts in num- 
ber of barrels and not on percentages. It 
will discuss business methods of harvest- 
ing, handling, shipping and disposing of 
the crop and its products. It will endeavor 
to secure legislation. necessary for the 
protection of the grower that will be uni- 
form in the several states. It is also for 
the purpose of considering matters of 
transportation, car service and of secur- 
ing better methods in handling and re- 
porting on consignments, and ultimately 
in. investigating and reporting upon com- 
plaints, with a view of exposing dishon- 
est methods and dishonest dealers. 

As a matter*of fact, this organization is 
for the purpose of taking up the business 
end of fruit growing as it relates to the 
disposal of the apple crop and its prod- 
ucts, much more than it fs for the pur- 
pose of discussing methods of growing or- 
chards and such related subjects. This lat- 
ter field is well covered by the state and 
local horticultural societies. However, 
certain subjects of a general nature, sci- 
entific and practical, will not be excluded 
from our programs altogether, but it will 
be the aim to make this association indis- 
pensable from the business point of view to 
the end that no grower of importance can 
afford to remain out of the association. 
Believing that the fruit grower cannot af- 
ford to remain ignorant on the subject of 
the best disposition of his crop after it is 
grown, I predict that the American apple 
growers’ congress will have a great future 
if properly supported by its members. 


Growing Lima Beans in California. 








In answer to a recent Inquiry from James 
Gambrill, Jr, Frederick county, Md, for in- 
formation about lima bean eulture in Cal- 
ifornia, we give the following facts: In Ven- 
tura county, southwestern California, and 
in counties adjacent, bordering the Pacific 
coast, between 20,000 and 30,000 acres are 
devcted to the lima bean industry. This 
area is much smaller than in former years, 
owing to various causes, one of which was 
the low price prevailing prior to 1900; to 
two seasons of drouth resultine in crop 
failure except on trrigated lands; and the 
growing of sugar beets on large areas in 
the same section formerly devoted to beans. 
Lima beans are grown there without poles 
or other support. The vines pile them- 
selves along the rows, bloom and pod pro- 
fusely unless checked by severe drouth. 

The beans ripen during September. Those 
farthest from the sea ripen first, and cure 
more quickly when cut than those near the 
coxst land. The crop is harvested usually 
by means of sleds with knives attached to 
the runners, and drawn by horses or by 
more modern style cutter used for this 
purpose. Usually two to four weeks are re- 
quired for curing, after which the beans 
are threshed or tramped out. This latter 
system is used only in a small way. Steam 
threshing outfits move from place to place, 
end do the work much more quickly and 


thoroughly. When properly cultivated from 
12200 to 1500 pounds can be produced from 
an acre of good land in favorable seasons. 
In sume localities as high as 2000 pounds 
per acre have been grown. The prices re- 
ceived fluctuate considerably. The esti- 
mated yield in 1901 was about 525,000 sacks 
of 80 pounds each, and it is thought that 
this year’s output is about 510,000 sacks, 
but it is reported that the beans are run- 
ning heavily, say up to 84 pounds per sack. 


Securing a Good Crop of Wheat. 


HENRY FLATTER, HANCOCK COUNTY, 0. 











My yield of wheat the past season was 990 
bushels, machine measure. This overrun 
in weight four pounds per bushel, making 
1056 bushels by weight, or 42% bushels per 
acre from 25 acres. I have as fine a set of 
clover and timothy on same field as I ever 
saw grow. In addition, I have a mammot 
stack of straw. Half of this same ground 
produced last season 76 2-3 bushels oats yer 
acre, which overrun in weight eight pour ds 
per bushel, or 19, bushels on each 76 bu: h- 
els, making an average of about 95 bushes 
per acre by weight. As soon as the onxts 
was hauled off the field, I harrowed it w:th 
spring-tooth harrow, working the shatter: d 
oats in the ground as much as possib ec. 
They came up very thick. A few days je- 
fore seeding to wheat, I cross-harrowed the 
field again, with spring-tooth. I then 
crossed the last harrowing with the dri!], 
destroying all the oats. 

I used 1% bushels good, clean seed wheat 
per acre, and six quarts timothy and 200 
pounds bone fertilizer. Last spring, the lat- 
ter part of March I put six quarts clover 
seed per acre on same ground. There i: 
very little wheat in this section of the cou:- 
try this season fit for seed. This is on ::- 
count of much continued rainy weather we 
had. I got all my wheat in the barn in fine 
shape before the rainy weather commenced. 
The quality is fine. I think it will do for 
seed wheat without cleaning, but I prefer to 
clean it before seeding, as I am more than 
particular about seed of any kind. 


A New idea for Potato Growers. 








One of the enterprising farmers in Ken- 
nebec county, Me, is George C. Jacobs, and 
among his specialties in the agricultural 
line is raising potatoes. He has been very 
successful in producing the earliest to be 
found in the market. The past season he 
succeeded in raising two good crops on 
the same piece. The ground was thoroughly 
plowed the previous fall. In the spring it 
was harrowed until the earth was fine and 
light, and when ready for planting phos- 
phate was dropped in the hills to the amount 
of one ton to the acre. 

The potatoes for seed were brought up 
from the cellar the last of February or first 
of March, and placed in a light, cool room, 
so that when they were planted they had 
large green sprouts and well-developed 
leaves. As soon as the soil was warm 
enough, these were placed in the: ground. 
His care did not diminish any now that 
the potatoes were planted, and very soon the 
leaves began to push up toward the light 
and air. They were kept free from weeds 
and bugs until the middle of July, then Mr 


Jacobs began marketing them, largely at $1 
per bushel. 


Meanwhile a second lot of potatoes had 
been sprouted the same as the others, and 
planted the first of July, between the rows, 
so that when the first crop was dug they, 
hoed the second lot, which was already 
above the ground. In September the second 
crop was harvested. From the first planting 
Mr Jacobs raised at the rate of 300 bushels 
per acre, from the second 100 bushels: The 
variety used was the New Queen and the 
only fertilizer was phosphate.., 





Farm Horses can often go unshod and 
gave considerable time and money. It is 
sometimes necessary to shoe only, the fore 
feet and leave the hind ones bare. 
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Road Construction in New York. 


[From Page 727.] 

their cost. The zeal for good roads leads 
to the suggestion of various plans for ac- 
complishing the object sought; but from 
careful observation, after having studied 
the systems in various states, and experi- 
ences of the officials of the general govern- 
ment having good roads matters in charge 
throughout the union, I am convinced that 
no statute can be framed which in all of 
its workings will bring better résults than 
can be attained by a rigid adherence to the 
method prescribed in the so-called Higbie- 
Armstrong law. 





Lighted Lanterns in the Barn. 


WEBB DONNELL, MAINS. 








The safest kind of a “safety” lantern is 
not sufficiently safe to carry into a barn 
in the night. Accidents will occur. The lan- 
tern may be set down on the floor for a 
moment, and accidentally knocked over. It 
is a wise rule that keeps all lamps and 
lanterns out of the barn entirely. It is often 
necessary, however, to go into the feeding 
floor in the evening, or in the early morn- 
ing, and a way of lighting the floor must 











BOX FOR LIGHTED LANTERN. 


be provided. The illustration shows how 
this can be accomplished. A box with its 
bottom replaced by a pane of glass is fast- 
ened against the boarding of the barn door, 
or elsewhere, and a hole cut through the 
boarding, so that a lantern can be set into 
the box from the outside, its light falling 
through the pane of glass onto the feeding 
floor. _ 

If a refiector is attached to the little door, 
as shown, it will throw a stronger light 
into the barn. So easily is such an arrange- 
ment made that one could well be provided 
for the feeding floor and one for the door 
leading into the cattle stalls. The lantern 


‘then need never be carried into the stable, 


but the interior lighted at any time without 
any danger. Where the position of the box 
would make it desirable to throw the light 
to both sides as well as straight ahead 
the two sides of the box, as well as the 
back of it, can be provided with panes of 
glass. This would be especially desirable 
when lighting a “tie-up” for milking time. 
The box could be arranged midway  be- 
tween the ends. 





Two Seedlings of the Fameuse. 


D. C. HICKS. 





I have known and grown the Canada ap- 
ple, McIntosh or McIntosh Red, since its in- 
troduction 25 years or more ago. As a 
seedling of the Fameuse it has many char- 
acteristics of its parent. It is hardy in fo- 
liage and fruit bud, and a strong, vigorous 
grower. It is not as full a producer as 
Fameuse, but a fair annual bearer. The 
fruit is handsome, of high flavor, medium 


size and darker crimson than Fameuse. 
Ripening period is little if any later than 
its parent. I do not think it is as suscep- 
tible to the attack of the scab fungus as 
Fameuse, but requires spraying for best re- 
sults; safe to plant, for home use or market 
in all northern. sections. 

Shiawassie, or Shiawassie Beauty, is a 
Michigan seedling of Fameuse, that was 
introduced a few.years later than McIntosh. 
The fruit is large, color a light salmon, 
striped lightly and overspread with a dark, 
brilliant crimson, skin thin, but rather 
tougher than McIntosh, and quality very 
good to best. I have been watching this 
variety for a number of years, and from 
my own experience with it and what I can 
learn of its* behavior with others, I must 
conclude it has many points of superiority 
over other varieties of this type. 

Growth of tree in nursery and when top- 
worked is all that can be desired. It 
ripens up. its new growth perfectly, 
and is very retentive of its foli- 
age. .The fruit does not fall before 
the ripening period begins, thus  pre- 
venting a loss that is unavoidable in some 
of our standard applies. It is a brilliant 
colored fruit, with a firm white flesh and 
brisk, subacid flavor, which makes it not 
only the finest table apple but. unexcelled 
for cooking purposes, 

It comes into bearing early, and by proper 
treatment in thinning and cultivation be- 
comes a good annual cropper. It does not 
seem sensitive to the scab fungus and is a 
better keeper than Fameuse or McIntosh. 
One of its strongest points is its retention 
of flavor throughout its season. I had ap- 
ples of this variety in February of the past 
winter, kept in common cellar storage, that 
were as fine for eating or cooking as when 
first ripened. 

Large size and good color are always fac- 
tors of the first importance in marketing. 
Add to these quality, and you have the com- 
bination that makes Shiawassie an apple 
that fills every requirement of a fancy mar- 
ket sort for its season. I find that those 
who are acquainted with it in both Michi- 
gan and Canada have nothing but praise 
for its behavior. I think it a safe variety 
to plant in the great northern fruit belt. 


Satisfactory Work from Gasoline Engines 


J. M. HENDRICKS, NEW YORK. 








T have had in ute on my farm for over 
two years a gasoline engine of 2% hcrse 
power, the cost of which was $135. My ex- 
perience with it has been very satisfactory. 
I was a little skeptical at first about its 
power; also somewhat.shy of gasoline; but 
when I got the engine, put it up, and saw it 
work, all fear was dispelled. It did raore 
than the manufacturer claimed for it. It 
has cost me only 25 cents for repairs, and 
the machine does not seem to be worn at 
all. 

I pump water from a bored well over 100 
feet for all uses on a 300-acre farm. I 
keep considerable stock. The engine does 
it with ease. It has converted a dry farm 
into one amply supplied with water, with- 
out the bother and expense of ditches. I 
have a large box 14x10 feet and 1 foot 
deep, lined with zinc. It holds about 14 
barrels of water; and I can and do have 
fresh and pure water for my stock that 
any city may envy. To pump this water 
by hand would be impossible; and, with a 
wind engine, it would be too warm in sum- 
mer and too cold in winter, as you need to 
keep a supply on hand. 

I use wood altogether for fuel on the 
farm. The engine attached to a 24-inch 
circular saw does it all. I am nearly 60 
years of age, and in eight minutes after I 
light the burner I will be sawing wood; 
and in two hours I will have more wood 
for the stove than four men could cut in 
a day, and with little labor to me. We also 
grind bone for fowls. If we have a large 
washing, by using another attachment we 
make the engine do it. ft will crush and 


grind feed; in fact, you can utilize it wher- 
ever you have need of power. ° 

The work mine has-to do cost me about 
3 cents per day. I get six gallons of gasoline 
every three weeks. I have an air-tight 
metal can and pay 13 cents per gallon. It 
would be cheaper possibly if bought by the 
barrel; but it evaporates too readily from 
a barrel, and the five-gallon can is easier to 
handle. If I were to use the engine ten 
hours at its full capacity, the cost ‘would 
be about 33 cents. But no farmer has use 
for it continuously. It is the cheapest pow- 
er known. It is cheaper than my horse 
feed, not counting the gearing up and 
hitching up, and a hand to mind the horses. 
Then, too, the engine will pull, no matter 
how you crowd it. It will just pump itself 
a little more gasoline and cough away. It 
consumes gasoline according to the work 
it does. 

There is no danger without -willful care- 
lessness. The engine for its own use has 
to pump gasoline up hill and pumps it’ only 
as it is needed. If it should by chance 
pump more, there is a tube to allow it to 
run back into the tank. For still greater 
safety, if four or five charges should be ex- 
ploded, the exhaust is sufficient for it. After 
you start the engine and regulate it, you 
do not need an engineer. It runs itself, and 
will run as long as there is gasoline in the 
tank. 

I never made a better investment in 
machinery. Other machines I use in their 
season. I use this engine all the year. Agreat 
many farmers and some from a distance 
have come to see it work, and all were well 
pleased. Some of them have purchased en- 
gines. A good way for many farmers to 
use them would be to bolt them on a truck 
to be used anywhere on the farm. I have 
mine stationary in a small well house, and 
have it so arranged that I can change from 
one job to another in from not more than 
two or three minutes’ time. I think every 
well-managed farm is not complete until 
there is a gasoline engine upon it and 
rigged for work. Why chop wood, pump 
water, turn the grindstone, grind your ap- 


‘ples for cider, grind your feed for stock the 


old way, and by hand, when you can have 
&® power that will do it for you, 
and cheaper than you ever did it? 
Help on the farm is getting scarce every- 
where. 





Anchoring a Corner Post—Where a cor- 
ner post comes along the highway the il- 
lustration shows a good way to anchor it 
without trespassing on the roadside. Each 





MAKING. A TIGHT FENCE. 


second post from the corner is made the 
anchor post. One stone if sufficiently 
large, would serve for both, or one might 
be provided for each. In any case place it 
at the bottom of the corner post. Cn the 
solidity and firmness of the anchor posts, 
the durability and efficiency of the whole 
fence depends. The anchor posts could be 
still further strengthened by the addition 
of 5x5 inch scantlings indicated by the dot- 
ted lines, with their corresponding wire 
cables. In this case the second and third 
posts should be 8 to 10 feet apart.—[J. Phil- 
lips, Ontario. 


Unleached Wood Ashes gave very sat- 
isfactory results when applied to muck land 





_in Michigan. 
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Success with Lettuce Under Glass. 


DEAN FERRIS, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 


75° 


N Y. 





I send an interior view of our lettuce 
house. The dimensions are 102 by 15% feet, 
in which we grow 3500 heads of lettuce, 
each crop, planted 8 by 8 inches. As will 
be seen by the illustration, the house is a 
three-quarter span, the back is 5 feet high, 
double boarded and lined with paper; the 
ridge is 8% feet high, back rafters 6 feet, 
front rafters 12 feet; south side 2 feet 3 
inches high, and is all glass; sills are 3 by 
‘6, studs and plate 2 by 4, rafters 2 by 3 
jinches; the 12-foot rafters are supported in 
the middle by a purlin of 1-inch iron pipe 
supported at intervals of 9 feet; the ridge is 
supported by 3-inch iron pipe. 

The ventilating apparatus is in two sec- 
tions, operated by wheel and spiral screens. 
Thermometers are placed about 10 inches 
above the soil. The only walk is a line of 
boards 10 inches wide extending the length 
of the house. For heating we have a cor- 
rugated fire box boiler. The house con- 
tains a little over 1000 feet of 2-inch pipe, 
four rows of which are on the south side 
and 6 inches along the north. 

On the north side directly over the pipes 
we have a bench the entire length of the 
house, 20 inches wide, on which we grow 
a quantity of Easter stock, besides several 
thousand bedding plants. The temperature 
maintained is 40 to 65 degrees. This house 
was built very largely after plans of Prof 
Taft, given in his excellent work, Green- 
house Construction. For our success in 
growing lettuce under glass we are indebt- 
ed to tne same author for his splendid work, 
Greenhouse Management. 





Co-operative Marketing Desirable. 


J. W. STANTON, ILLINOIS, 





To find a market for our products is the 
most important problem. A proper distri- 
bution will also assist in holding and build- 
ing up new markets. If each man is to act 
by and for himself, fruit growing will-not 
be profitable, except to the individuals or 
firms who have extensive orchards or plan- 
tations, and these will adjust their busi- 
ness as conditions may require. When we 
have a full crop, such men will grade close- 
ly and establish a system of packing which 
will attract buyers. The business will be 
done on business principles from the ma- 
turity of the fruit to the proper credit- 
ing of returns. But how about the average 
rrower, who must ship in less than car lots. 
He may know how to grow fruit, but in 
many cases he is not a competent packer 
and is not posted on the situation affect- 
ing the markets. 


CO-OPERATION IMPORTANT TO THE SHIPPER. 

We have in southern Illinois several suc- 
cessful shipping associations. Many have 
failed because growers do not have con- 
fidence in each other. The fruit and vege- 
table shippers at Anna and Villa Ridge 
have probably the most successful ship- 
ping association in Illinois. 

In my opinion the association that will 
enforce a system of inspection under proper 
rules, that will insist upon careful grading 
and honest packing, will attract buyers. 
The time has gone by when we can look 
for first-class prices unless Wwe produce 
something that really excels in quality. 

Few associations enforce rules of inspec- 
tion, therefore buyers are not willing to 
take chances at fair prices and there is no 
inducement whatever to pay good prices 
for car lots loaded by associations on track 
in the usual manner. Dishonest packers 
should be expelled from the association 
when discovered. 

It may not generally be known, but it 
is no doubt a fact that the commission 
merchant who attempts to sustain his bus- 
iness by holding his shippers realizes that 
to send out returns showing much higher 
price to the shipper having good goods and 
@ mueh lower price to the shipper having 
the careless pack, would in all probability 
lose him one or more shippers, therefore 


the returns are graded or pro-rated. This 
is the experience where the fruit is loaded 
promiscuously and it could be avoided by 
proper inspection. 

Under present rules and practices there 
is very little encouragement to pack fancy 
fruit and ship in association cars. Ship- 
ping associations are a necessity and the 
business can be organized and run on a 
business basis. If properly managed, they 
will be of great value not only in shipping 
but in all matters pertaining to the fruit 
business. 


Acetylene Gas Light on Plant Growth. 





The effect of acetylene gas light on the 
growth of plants has been studied by Prof 
F. William Rane of the New Hampshire 
agricuitural college, and results are pub- 
lished in a bulletin recently issued. Two 
trials were made in a greenhouse, one in 
the spring, and another in early winter, 
when the days were short and more cloudy. 
The results, although marked from a phys- 
iological standpoint, are not of economical 
importance. 

No injurious results were noted with any 
plants. The light has a stimulating infiu- 
ence on most plants, and appears to be 
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SPLENDID CROP OF LETTUCE 





HORTICULTURE FOR PROFIT 


to good advantage over a large area that 
we did not hesitate last fall in recommend- 
ing it for general work in infested orchards 
in preference to the oil treatment. In some 
of the work by the New York department 
of agriculture, it is stated that the lime, 
sulphur and salt treatment has been suc- 
cessful, but no more effective, so far as 
examination went, than 20 to 25% crude oil 
and water. The trees were no more injured 
with one material than with the other. 
Some pears were sprayed with 20% crude 
oil and water just before the center blos- 
soms of clusters opened, and no injuries re- 
sulted. This block included about 500 pear 
trees, many of which were badly infested. 
Late in October a state inspector was un- 
able to find any tree that was as badly in- 
fested as it was last fall, and many trees 
that were covered last year were compara- 
tively free at the time of examination. 
About 250 trees in the same orchard were 
treated with 24% pounds of whale oil soap 
to a gallon of water two or three weeks 
earlier than the block just mentioned. The 
results, so far as the scale is concerned, 
are no better than the crude oil or Cali- 
fornia treatment. On the other hand, many 
of the fruit blossoms were injured, and 
the crop in this section was materially less 
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NEARLY READY FOR MARKET 


The picture represents the interior of a greenhouse with a growing crop of let- 


tuce. 


It further illustrates what thrift and industry will do when a young man puts 


his shoulder to the wheel with a determination to find out for himself whether such 


crops are profitable or not. 
is shown above, has succeeded. 


beneficial for some that are grown for foli- 
age, such as lettuce. Corn was also notice- 
ably increased in hight when growing un- 
der light at night, but weighed no more and 
had not such good color as that grown in 
the dark. Lettuce stood erect and weighed 
slightly more than when grown in the dark, 
but the resulting gain in weight or in time 
of maturity was not enough to recommend 
its use in a commercial way. There are 
many points about the acetylene gas light 
which led Prof Rane to recommend it for 
lighting greenhouses. It is not expensive, 
it is easily piped, and is comparatively sim- 
ple to run. 
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California Wash hie Scale. 





American Agriculturist has frequently 
called attention to the lime, sulphur and 
salt wash for treatment for the San Jose 
scale. To simplify the name of this ma- 
terial, _we have called .it the California 
wash, believing it was first used in that 
state, and is still extensively applied there 
with great success for the destruction of 
scale insects. It has been used during the 
past season over a wide area of country 
with very satisfactory results...We were so 
convinced that this treatment could be used 


Dean Ferris of Westchester county, N Y, whose picture 


than where the other material was used. 
The varieties were Bartlett, Duchess and 
Clairgeau. The Bartletts showed little or 
no scale, while there was slightly more 
on the other two varieties. There can be 
no question about the practical utility of 
the California wash when properly handled. 
It will be used much more extensively next 
season. It should be applied just before 
the buds open. 


— ha 


Alfalfa is well adapted for soiling and 
for hay. At the New Jersey experiment 
station the average yield of green forage 
per acre was 18.27 tons, an equivalent of 
4.57 tons of hay. The yield the third year 
from five cuttings was 26.6 tons green for- 
age, equivalent to 6.65 tons of hay. Cost 
of production $3.69 per ton. 





Keep Sheep Dry—I usually have about 
50 ewes, which I keep in a house 24x36. It 
is especially well ventilated and I see to it 
that my sheep are never wet during cold 
weather. For most satisfactory results I 
want my lambs to come in January or 
early in February. If the weather is very 
cold I transfer the ewes to a warm base- 
ment barn and give them careful atten- 
tion.—[P. B. Deitz, New York. 
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Fertilizers for Wheat Farmers. 


E. Ff. BROWN, MICHIGAN, 





Knowledge of one’s soil is, no doubt, the 
greatest question the user of commercial 
fertilizer has to familiarize himself with 
to succeed in getting the best results from 
its application. But to use a commercial 
grade regardless of its constituents and its 
adaptability to the soil on which it is to 
be used would result in failure. This is the 
reason. some farmers talk for and others 
against the use of commercial fertilizer. 

We used to use the large portion of our 
stable manure on our wheat ground, in 
facet we do at the present time; but we 
used to think that to sow wheat on soil 
where we did not apply yard manure was 
a waste of seed, Iand and labor. To-day 
we cover our wheat field as far as the yard 
manure will go, taking care to see that it 
is put om that portion of the field most de- 
ficient in humus, then when seeding time 
comes, sow. 200 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer to the acre on the uncovered portion 
of the field. We always fertilize our wheat 
ground, and this insures a good catch. 
When it comes to covering this field again 
with yard mazure we begin where we left 
off the previous time, and favor the other 
portion of.the field with a covering of the 
commiercial kind. This keeps the field in 
a good state of fertility. and insures a stic- 
cessful crop when other -conditions are 
equally as favorable. 

Our idea in using commercial fertilizer 
is that we may.be able. to.put out such 
crops as are suitable to our convenience; 
using it im connection with our stable ma- 
nure to insure a successful crop throughout 
a field. -We have found from experiment- 
ing that no grade. of commercial fertilizer 
is equal toa covering of yard manure, yet 
when one has not enoygh, of one variety, 
other methods have to be brought into use. 
Last year on our wheat ground where we 
used: the e6Ommercial ‘fertilizer, we obtained 
75% of a crop. Where we used yard ma- 
nure, 90%., Where no manure or fertilizer 
of any kind was used not over 15%, of a 
crop was harvested, and this was of poor 
quality. Now the question comes to us, 
whether ar_not we used good judgment in 
covering part ef afield. with one kind and 
finishing it with another. What I mean by 
this is, would it not be better to get a 
manure spreader, put what manure we 
might have all over a field, then drill a 


smaller amount of commercial fertilizer to: 


the acre and cover the whole field say with 
about 100 pounds per acre. 
- me 


Feeding Turnips Without Tainting Milk. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Many .of the cruciferous plants have a 
very.pungent principle that is unfavorable 
when feeding value is considered. Still 
many ways ean be devised to work off a 
turnip or cabbage crop as feed when all 
have been disposed of that can be sold for 
cash. . If explicit directions are given out 
where milk is disposed of that none will be 
taken when this class of feed is used, such 
directions had better be adhered to. 

Turnips can be fed so that not one cus- 
tomer in 1000 would detect anything objec- 
tionable, but the greatest care must _ be 
taken in the feeding so as not to overfeed. 
It is necessary to feed some grain in the 
case of milch cows, but in feeding for beef, 
mutton or pork the grain need not be used 
exclusively till the last three weeks prior 
to marketing. For milch cows, put in dry 
in the bottom of a tub whatever grain is to 
be fed. A common butter tub is best, be- 
cause it is narrow across the bottom, Place 
the cut turnips on the grain, and as soon 
as the cow is milked dump this tub of feed 
in her manger. 

The cow is obliged to eat considerable 
grain before many of the turnips are taken 
into the stomach, and the theory is that 
the pungent principle is absorbed by the 
grain to such an extent that no harmful 
odor or taste is imparted to the milk. Oc- 





casionally the taste of a person is so acute 
and delicate that the odor or flavor of the 
most common and harmless feeds are de- 
tected in the milk. To such tke odor of 
turnips would be’ detected at once, but’ these 
extreme cases are rare. Considering the 
cost of production there is no more profit- 
able crop grown than turnips if some of 
them can be turned into money and the 
rest utilized as feed. 


The Use of Potash for Corn. 


The great value of potash for growing 
corn was shown by the exhibit of the 
Hatch experiment station at last week’s 
winter meeting of the Massachusetts board 
of agriculture. The grain product was 
shown of plots of one acre each, which had 
been fertilized in various ways for several 
years. Not only was the total product of 
grain shown, but the exhibit, in a strik- 
ing way, compared the quality of the corn, 
somé of which was nothing but nubbins or 
soft corn, while from other plots it was 
mostly hard. In proportion to the amount 
of potash used, the corn was improved in 
quality and yield. 

Experiments were begun on the field, on 
which the corn was grown, in 1889. Previ- 
ous to this year the land had been in grass 
for several years without manure. The soil 
is a medium loam underlaid by. gravel. At 
the start the plots without manure or fer- 
tilizer, in a good season, produced about 
25 to 28 bushels corn per acre. Now the 
similar product is six to ten bushels. Each 
plot has yearly received an application of 
the same fertilizers and usually in the 
amounts shown below. The exceptions to 
be noted are that in 1897, double the usual 
amounts of all fertilizers was applied, as 
an effort was made to grow a crop of 
onions—a failure on account of poor germi- 
nation. The whole field was limed at the 
rate of one ton per acre in 1899. Lime and 
plaster have been used at the rate of. 400 
pounds per_acre since 1899 respectively on 
plots 5 and 13. 

The object of this experiment has been 
to throw light upon the special needs of 
different crops, and the results show con- 
clusively that they differ greatly. The crops 
grown in the several years beginning with 
1889 were corn, corn, oats, hay, hay, corn, 
rye, soy beans, white mustard (plowed in), 
corn, corn, hay, hay and corn. The crops 
especially benefited by potash are corn, 
clover and soy beans. Those especially 








benefited by the nitrate are oats and grass. 
Mustard has been especially benefited by 
the bone-black. Other experiments indi- 
cate that cabbages, turnips and rape resem- 
ble the mtstard in their needs: In’ esti- 
mating the yield in the following table, 90 
pounds ear corn, weighed three weeks after 
husking, is allowed for a bushel. 
FERTILIZERS USED AND YIELDS PER ACRE, 
Peracre Grain Stover 


Plot Fertilizers lbs. - bu. Tbs. 
1 Nitrate of soda.......... 160 7.3 - 1180 
2 Dissolved bone-black... 320 14 # 1780 
3 Othe 65.2 4.. SUAR $ - 10.4 1 
4 Muriate of potash...... 1660 «= 47.7 = 4760 
G Rein vars cnvn- aera ° 160 49 
6 FRO sick keno a soca — 10.4 
(oe |. AP etry eet 5 cords 68.7 6220 
8 Nitrate of soda......... P 166 — _ 
Dissolved bone-black... 320 11.2 1330 
© le snc 0s) cated ‘a ~ 9.2 1360 
10 Nitrate of soda...... sess 160 _ — 
Muriate of potash...... 160 «653.4 863540 
ll Dissolved bone-black.., 320 _ _ 
Muriate of potash...... 160 55.9 4640 
12 UOTE o.cc0-) > diesecs A — 8.8 1300 
13: PINSESP 2th iw. Vic tdee two 160 «61446 =: 1880 
14 Nitrate of soda....... ac 160 _ _ 
Dissolved bone-black... 320 — _ 
Muriate of potash..... . 160 66.2 4540 





New Wash for Scale—The lime and sul- 


our experiments than any other remedy 
we tried. We used it with and without salt 
in the proportion of one pound lime and 
one-half pound sulphur to the imperial gal- 
lon. It was applied throughout the win- 
ter and early spring. We have the best re- 
sults from April treatment, where the full 
proportions were used without salt. This 
wash is highly spoken of in many sections 
as being effective in destroying the San 
Jose seale, but there is general complaint of 
the difficulty of preparing it. We are util- 
izing ordinary threshing engines im cook- 
ing it, and find they will furnish the fin- 
ished material as fast as required and there 
is no danger of burning. This wash is 
cheaper than any other remedy and is more 
effective in destroying the scale.. Neither 
trees nor crops are affected injuriously and 
with steam cooking it is more easily pro- 
vided than any other. It is cheap, effect- 
ive, safe and easy to apply.—[{George E. 
Fisher. 


Are Ferns Poisonous?—It is a common 
belief that some of the ferns, particularly 
the sensitive variety Onoclea sensibilis are 
poisonous to horses, but the evidence is 
not very convincing. However, the cause 
of the sickness commonly called blind 
staggers is sometimes laid to this plant. 














‘Wagon World Awheel. 


& million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
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loose spokes, no rotten felloes, 
catalogue. Itis free. 
iectric Wheel Co-, Box 





We were using common sprayers 
in our own orchards but found 
them defecti 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Eic 











NORTHERN-CROWN 
ERUIT TREES. 
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free. Address W. M. WOODWORTH, Greentown, Ind. 
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ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Winter Management of Ewe Flock. 


H. P. MILLER, OHIQ, 





The time at which the ewes are to yean 
should govern very largely their manage- 
nent during the winter. Exercise, pure 
air and plenty of muscle-making feed are 
necessary for the best development of the 
roeta: iamb. With much exercise and out- 
door life, ewes may be kept upon the ex- 
cessively carbonaceous rations without se- 
rious injury to their offspring. Thus a ra- 
tion of corn and timothy hay or corn fod- 
der may sustain the flock in fairly profit- 
able condition, provided they have enough, 
if they are allowed the freedom of a large 
field and are kept there all the time, where- 
as the same ration would prove ruinous if 
the flock were confined to a stable. 

This may be the cheapest and most prof- 
itable where the feeds at command are of 
the kinds named and the ewes are not to 
yean until some weeks after grass may be 
reasonably expected in spring. Two weeks 
upon grass will greatly improve the 
chances of a successful parturition, and a 
properly wintered. If an ewe is not to have 
properly wintered. If a ewe is not to have 
this period upon grass before yeaning, such 
feeding must not be relied upon. Lambs 
will be weak, ewes die or not have milk. 
If it were not for the cold rain storms, 
the injury they effect upon the fields and 
the inconvenience of feeding the flock, the 
best way to winter them would be in the 
open field up to the time that lambs were 
expected. All of these are valid objections 
to the extent of rendering the plan im- 
practicable as a sole reliance. The yard, al- 
though supplying some of the desirable 
conditions, is objectionable as occasioning 
great loss of manure and an almost un- 
avoidable loss of feed. 

Confinement to a covered yard meets all 
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FARM ANIMALS 


the requirements except that of exercise. 
This ewes must have during pregnancy for 
the best results, at least during the first 
three months of the’ period. The latter 
two months they may be kept in small in- 
closure if properly fed. This means they 
must have no excess of fat-forming feeds, 
as corn, and only just sufficient of a well- 
balanced ration to keep them strong. Clo- 
ver hay and oats would make this, but 
both corn and corn fodder may be used 
without harm if some highly nitrogenous 
feed, as bran, gluten, linseed or cottonseed 
meal is used in. connection. 

This is an important consideration: 
adapting the feed to the conditions under 
which the flock is fed. I have known ewes 
having the free range of rank bluegrass 
pastures to do well upon shock corn alone. 
The grass they got was an important part 
of their feed. The ideal conditions for win- 
tering a flock of ewes is to have the sta- 
ble where they may be fed corn silage and 
clover hay and a heavy bluegrass sod ad- 
jacent, where they may have a daily run 
when the condition of the ground and the 
weather will permit. Days when they do 
not have the outdoor run, some of the high- 
ly nitrogenous meals should be fed, and 
should be made a regular part of the ra- 
tion as the time of yeaning approaches. 
A half pound bran or quarter pound of 
either of the other meals per head daily 
will give good results. These are not exact 
equivalents, but near enough for practical 
purposes. 

This ration may of course be changed by 
using the corn in other form than ensilage, 
but the succulent form of the ensilage 
makes a given amount of corn worth more 
for pregnant ewes than when cured in the 
older way and fed dry. Oats and corn fod- 
der would make another satisfactory com- 
bination if givén so that about equal quan- 











FRONT VIEW PRIZE WINNING ANGUS STEER SHAMROCK 


This handsome doddie was also pictured in last week’s American Agriculturist 
Shamrock won the grand championship prize offered for best fat steer; he is an 
Angus grade, two years old, and was exhibited bv the Iowa agricu'tural college. 








Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other parts 
of the body, are joints that are inflamed 
and swollen by rheumatism—that acid 
condition of the blood which affects the 
muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially after 
sitting or lying long, and their condition 
ix commonly worse in wet weather. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes the cause of rheumatism and 
cures the disease. Take it. 











Fleming’s 3 are free tf they fail. 


SPAVINS GURED 


IN 45 MINUTES. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure has 
never yet failed. One treatment 
only usually needed. Net severe, 
can’t harm, does not sear. Every 
Or RO pay. 














claim made 
Nothing else at all like it. You 
can’t afford not to write us today, 
Equally good for Curb, Splint, 


bone, etc. 


WE WANT CASES OF 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


Cure them in half the usual time 
with Fleming’s Fistula and 
Poll EvilCure. Simple, easy, 
painless, andean’tfail. Nolenger 
need for the existence of a single 
case of either disease. 


We Cure Lump Jaw 


Every case. No pay if Fliem- 
in oe Lump Jaw Cure ever 
fails. Now used by nearly every 
prominent steckman on the 
continent. f 

Write us teday for cireulars on 
any or all the above remedies. 
State whichcirculars are wanted. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Steek Yards, Chicago, Hi. 


Le rile OIL 


Weed tor horses, cows, | Makes paint last for years 
sheep, hogs, fowls, etcjen house, barm or fence. 
Health, strength and pr Diamond Ready Mixed 
ductive power to animals. Paints and Weather Proof 
Are you feeding it? Cheap+ Paints are reliable. 

est feed in the market. For old precess oil meal, 
linseed oiland white lead, ask for ““Thempson’s”’ 
or address the manufacturers, 

THOMPSON &CO. 6507 W.Diamond St.,Allegheny.Pa. 


SEND US A GOW 


Steer, Bull, or Horse hide, or any kind of hide 
or skin, and let us tan it with the hair on, soft, 
light odorless, for robe, rug, coat or gloves. 

t —— _ ~~ ge giving prices, one 
our 8 ng 8 and instructioms, so as to 
avoid mistakes. We buy raw furs and ginseng. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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BITE, SHY, BALK 
RUNAWAY, or has he 


? 5F SO CURE 
LLEY BRE, LE. 
ENT: " 
mer needs it. Ci free. 


Every 
PROF. JESSE R. BEERY, PLEASANT HILL. OHIO 


KEY ROFITABLE 
TO STOCK FEEDING 


HERBERT MYRICK. A colored chart of feeding 
manurial values of principal crops and teeding stuf 
is shows plainly the constituents of all stock foods, and 
to combine them so as et the best results im 
all classes of stock. The back of the chart com- 
bles giving in detail the composition, digestibility 
and feeding value of 3 reat variety ot tees ere, rains 
and feeding stuffs, an eir manuri . Als 
tana mine <f , food —— daily by different 
arm animals un ’ 
5 Rng carefully packed in pasteboard tube. Post- 
cents. 
talog Free of this and many other publications, 
Nak JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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SHEEP AND 





CHAMPION SHROPSHIRE WETHER LAMB 


A prize winner at the International liv 
this month. This lamb is owned by Rich 


tities of each were consumed. A pound of 
bran and one of corn may be substituted 
for two of oats. Sheep may live for a time 
upon grass without water, but cannot 
thrive without it when upon dry feed. 





Feeding High-Class Sheep. 
JOHN A. M’GILLWORAY, CANADA, 


We feed our sheep indoors from about 
November 1 until May 1, and during the 
lambing season, for Dorsets lamb twice a 
year, we keep them in a stone building, 
and as warm as for cattle in similar cir- 
cumstances. Except in the lambing season, 
we do not keep them in a warm building. 

In summer we let them run in pasture, 
feeding the sheep with lambs a little meal 
made up partly of oats and partly of wheat, 
and occasionally a little ground oil cake. 
In winter we feed either with pea straw or 
clover hay, whichever we have, along with 
a supply of turnips. The latter we do not 
feed during the lambing season. We feed 
a little meal in the summer to the sheep 
that have lambs. 


<casin inten ect 

The Duroc-Jersey’s Strong Points— 
These red hogs are noted especially for 
their strong constitutions and their re- 
markable freedom from swine diseases. 
They are large, and attain great size with 
age. They take on fat, however, at an 
early age and can be disposed of almost as 
soon as individuals of any other breed of 
hogs. Being quiet and easily handeld, they 
do especially well. They are never vicious 
and the sows are excellent mothers. The 
litters are exceptionally large, one female 
frequently raising from 12 to 13 pigs. They 
withstand changes of temperature well, 
partly due to the color of the hair and its 
coarseness. Cold does not affect them more 
than any other breed, and they stand the 
heat much better.—[A. Dorr, Kansas, 


Tankage Valuable as Hog Feed—Corn 
is the principal feed for finishing hogs. It 
is very highly carbonaceous, however, and 
although it will always be the staple on the 
average farm, a number of by-products 
from slaughter houses can be used with 
profit. This was thoroughly demonstrated 
at the Indiana experiment station, and dur- 
ing the past summer at.the Iowa station. 
At’ this latter institution a series of tests 
were inaugurated with the leading breeds 
of swine. From the results of these tests 
it was shown that in fattening young hogs 
a ration containing a larger amount of pro- 
tein and ash than is found in corn gave 
much better results than a strictly eorn 
diet. One lot fed corn alone gave a net 
profit per hog of $2.89; lot 2 given corn and 
beef meal, net profit $2.93; lot 3, corn and 
tankage, net -profit $3.22; lot 4, corn and 


e stock exposition, held at Chicago early 
ard Gibson of Ontario. 


another brand of tankage, net profit $2.57; 
lot 5, corn and a standard stock food, net 
profit $2.64. From these figures it will be 
seen that the rations which contained the 
high percentages of protein gave the best 
results. 


A Great Trotting Sire—Direct is proving 
a@ great sire, as the past season’s results 
have shown. His son, Direct Hal, is un- 
beaten, with a record of 2.04%. Directum 
Kelly 2.08%, winner of the M & M stake, 
was unbeaten at four years in eight races. 
Directly 2.03% is the world’s champion two- 
year-old pacer, with a mark of 2.07% at 
that age. Bonnie Direct 2.05% won the 
Chamber of Commerce stake, and Prince 
Direct has taken a record of 2.07. Direct 
Hal and Prince Direct won the team rec- 
ord of 2.05% to wagon at the Memphis meet- 
ing. Direct 2.06, champion of the high 
wheel sulky, was beaten only by Hal Point- 
er, who won one race out of three. 


Cut Swedes and Clover Hay, when mixed 
with malt sprouts, make a most excellent 
sheep feed. It is infinitely more satisfac- 
tory than one feed alone. 


SWINE 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it stains 
the linen it is evidence of kidney trouble; 
too frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There _is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, blAd- 
der and every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water and 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following use of liquor, wine or beer, and 
overcomes that unpleasant necessity of be- 
ing compelled to go often during the day, 
and to get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is scon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. If you need a mee:- 
cine you should have the best. Sold by 
druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes, 

You may have a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, and a book 
that tells all about it, hoth sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Or. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing be sure 
to mention that you read this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturist. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 


every bottle. 
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Evolution of the Hand Separator. 


PROF A. G. HEACKER. 





There is no machine on the market at- 
tracting so much attention as the hand 
separator. Many factories are now making 
farm separators but still the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. The hand _ separator 
movement is the result of an interesting 
development in the dairy industry. Not a 
fad but rather the filling of a long felt 
want, 

We have passed from the old shallow pan 
and dasher churn to the present system. 
Four great changes or systems have 
marked this dairy development. The first 
general change was that made from the 
old primitive shallow pan to the cooly or 
shotgun can. Associated with this and fol- 
lowing it came the creamery ri. on the 
gathered cream plan. This step was cer- 
tainly a distinct advance, for it simplified 
the creamery process and brought a market 
to the dairyman’s door. This resulted in 
uniform butter, which sold for a good price 
the year around. 

The second change was the result of the 
invention of the centrifugal separator, 
which made possible the creamery of to- 
day. Thousands of these plants are now 
running, and wherever they are, we know 
a healthful, soil-enriching and prosperous 
enterprise is in existence. In some states 
the number of creameries in a county is 
considered an index of its wealth. The 
larger the number of creameries the greater 
the wealth. 

The next two steps were along the line 
of separator development rather than new 
invention. The skimming stations particu- 
larly in the west, made possible a market 
in nearly every township, and wherever 
a train stopped cream could be shipped to 
a central churning depot. The skimming 
station brought relief to the struggling 
home dairies, encouraging and developing 
the industry. In sections where dairying 
was considered almost impossible, a strong 
enterprise grew up. The range, the arid 
and mountain regions, became producers 
until in no section could it be said that 
dairying was out of place. 

From the skimming station we how come 
to another system. The hand separator, 
bringing the market still closer to the farm- 
er, and making him more independent. The 
hand separator system is not doing away 
with creamery or skimming, but simply sat- 
isfies a great want. The farmer with a 
small herd of cows, living a long distance 
from the creamery, would be obliged to 
quit dairying were it not for the hand sep- 
arator. 

Hand separator cream is now a market- 
able product the same as grain or live stock. 
In nearly all the Mississippi valley states 
cream buying companies offer fair prices 
for cream shipped t and the dairyman 
with a hand separator is more independent 
than his neighbor without one. While the 
hand separator dairyman is more favored 
and better equipped for all kinds of mar- 
kets, he gets his greatest benefit from the 
increased value of the skimmilk. Fresh 
hand separator skimmiik, still warm. with 
the natural heat, fed to young calves with 
a@ little flaxseed meal, will grow as good 
animals as those produced by nursing their 
dams. 

The question of whether or not to buy a 
separator is difficult at times to answer. 
Conditions of course must be considered. A 
man living near a good creamery or skim- 
ming station might find it easier and bet- 
ter to haul his milk than to separate at 
home. Distance from creamery lends much 
enchantment to buying a hand separator. 
It is not only easier to care for, but also 
to haul a small amount of cream than 2 
large amount of milk. I do not believe any 
man can afford to cream the milk of more 
than five eows by the gravity process. The 
waste is too great and his time too precious. 

As to the kind of machine, there are 
many to choose from, and If am glad the 
competition is growing sharp, for it brings 
the price down and the capacity up, with 


¢ 


a stimulated desire to improve. Where 
cream is to be shipped, the per cent of but- 
ter fat should be high, as it is poor economy 
to pay express on skimmilk, and then the 
cream keeps better. A separator should be 


able to skim a 40% or 45% cream without, 


loss of fat. A water diluting can is not a 
separator, but a gravity creamer and will 
not do much better work than the cooly can. 
I mention this, for they are still being sold 
in some localities as separators. While it 
is not wise to separate cold milk, it is often 
very convenient, and a machine should do 
good work at a temperature as low as 7) 
degrees. 





Grain Mixture for Dairy Cows. 


J. B. LINDSEY, HATCH EXPER STA. 





The station is receiving many inquiries 
relative to the most economic grain mix- 
tures for milk production. All kinds of 
grain are relatively high at present. Taking 
feeding effect and cost into consideration, 
the following mixtures are suggested: (1), 
100 pounds bran, 100 pounds flour middlings, 
100 pounds cottonseed or gluten meal; mix 
and feed seven to eight quarts daily; (2), 
100 pounds bran, 150 pounds corn and cob 
meal, 100 pounds cottonseed or gluten meal; 
mix and feed seven to eight quarts daily; 
(3), 100 pounds corn and cob meal, 125 
pounds gluten feed; mix and feed five to 
six quarts daily, preferably mixed with corn 
silage. 

Very satisfactory and economic results 
are being obtained at this station with the 
following: 200 pounds distillers’ dried grains, 
150 pounds corn and cob meal; mix and feed 
five to six quarts daily; also with 100 pounds 
distillers’. dried grains, 100 pounds flour 
middlings; mix and feed six to eight quarts 
daily. During these times of high feed 
prices it is important to study the subject 
of economic feeding. 


Delivering Cream vs. Milk to Creameries. 


J. L. HILLS, VERMONT EXPERIMENT STATION. 








I have taken my milk to the creamery 
for several years, but am now thinking of 
buying a farm separator and delivering 
the cream. What is the correct method of 
figuring and dividing the churn gain be- 
tween milk patrons and cream patrons? 
I have been told that weighing the sample 
of. cream into the test bottle adjusts this 
difference, and makes up: for: the loss the 
cream patron has. sustained by separating 
his milk at home, is this correct?—[E. H. 
J., Washington. County, Vt 

I know of no means whereby a creamery 
can do. exact justice. between milk and 
cream. patrons except by -jhhandling the 
products. separately. Most creamefies al- 
lot the same surplus to each. This-is wrong, 
The party who sells cream has already 
stood the skimmilk Toss, and it seems un- 
just that he should likewise be asked to 
stand the loss caused by skimming some- 
body else’s milk at the creamery. 

Inasmuch as the separate handling of 
gathered cream and of cream from milk 
delivered is usually impracticable, I im- 
agine that in the long run it would be 
most satisfactory to allot some definite in- 
crease to the party delivering cream over 
and above that given the man who simply 
delivers milk. Probably 2% over the sur- 
plus of milk delivery would be about right. 
Thus, surplus from milk .delivery being 
15%, we will say for example that over 
cream delivery should be 17%. 

Weighing the sample of cream into the 
test bottle does not make up for the loss 
the patron sustains in separating. Weigh- 
ing the cream into the test bottle simply 
insures the patron that at least the proper 
amount of cream is delivered into the bot- 
tle for test. If the patron who sends cream 
to a creamery has the cream analyzed 
simply by measurement, without attempt 
at correction in this manner, and likewise 
has to receive the average surplus rather 
than the special.one, he stands two dif- 
ferent losses and has double reason to pro- 
test against the management. 


LIVE STOCK. AND DAIRY 


The Foot and Mouth Disease 


| restricted to some of the New England 
| States, seems to have reached its most 
| serious 


stage, and a few days more 
will probably see a material de- 
crease in the number of herds and cat- 
tle affected. No. new localities have re- 
ported outbreaks, and it is decreasing in 
the infested areas because of the heroic 
measures of the state and federal authori- 
ties. A diseased herd at Salem, N H, were 
slaughtered recently, and later the 
killing of diseased cattle was begun 
in Massachusetts. It is estimated that be- 
tween 2000 and 2500 head will probably be 
shot, and the carcasses burned or buried. 
The United States department of agricul- 
ture has agreed to pay 70% of the market 
value of the cattle when in health. There 
is no relaxation of the quarantine restric- 
tions, and none may be expected at pres- 
ent. The house speedily passed the bill ap- 
propriating $500,000 for the use of the de- 
partment of agriculture in suppressing foot 
and mouth disease in New England, and 
the senate committee on appropriations also 
authorized a favorable report on this meas- 
ure, and it seems probable that the money 
will be made immediately available. The 
bill as it passed the house also included the 
transferrence from the treasury department 
to the department of agriculture power to 
establish regulations for the suppression of 
contagious disease among live stock. 





The American Cheviot Sheep Society 
will hold its next annual meeting at Hart- 
wick, Otsego county, N Y, December 30, 
1902. Such business as may come before 
the annual meeting will be taken up, in- 
eluding the election of officers and ‘voting 
on amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws. Other important matters will be 
presented for the consideration of Cheviot 
breeders. All members of the society and 
others specially interested in Cheviot sheep 
are earnestly invited to be present. The 
meeting will be called to order at 10 a m. 
Further information can be gotten from 
the president, Prof C. S. Plumb, of Colum- 
bus, O, or from Sec F. E. Dawley of Fay- 
etteville, N Y. 


Corn in the Ear—For horses and mules 
doing hard work, the main portion of the 
grain ration should be corn. For an ordi- 
nary farmer, ear corn is most satisfactory, 
although shelled corn sometimes gives bet- 


ter results, especially if there is any tend- 


ency to. soreness of gums in the animal-or 
defective teeth. Of course, it is not desira- 
ble to feed corn alone. Give an occasional 
feed-of oats. If some root crops are avail- 
able, particularly carrots, give a feed of 
these once or twice a week. 





Change. in Shorthorn Registry Rule— 
Beginning with January 1, 1903, the age 
Mmit at which the $10 penalty for regis- 
try accrues will be three years, instead of 
four, as at present. Under the age of three 
the fee of $1 per pedigree remains. Notice 
of the change appears on all new registry 
blanks, so that breeders may be fully re- 
minded of the fact. 


Bran is not considered a valuable feed 
for hogs unless mixed with other feeds. If 
fed in connection with ground corn, barley, 
peas or oi] meal, it answers very well. Its 
protein content is high, making it a valu- 
able addition to the feed of growing pigs. 





The Walking Gait of a horse is given too 
little attention, yet to the farmer it is more 
important than the trot. 


To Break a Pacing Horse, lay some 
fence rails on the ground just far enough 
apart for the horse to step over them. Ride 
him over them and he is sure to change 
from a pace to a square or dog trot. Re- 
peat often for several weeks.—[William H. 
M., Londoun County, Va. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer< 
tflizers. They enrich the earth 











The Goose Fattening Business. 
E. A, CORNELL, RHODH ISLAND. 





I fatten from 12,000 to 15,000 geese each 
season. I send out teams to pick them up, 
through Little Compton and adjacent 
towns, and get them from the middle of 
April to the last of September. Early in the 
season they are worth $1.50 each, then $1.25, 
and by June 1 are down to $1. They are 
from eight to 12 weeks old when I begin to 
buy, and I do not buy them by the pound. 
They will weigh from seven to nine pounds 
early in the season and later let the sellers 
keep them till they mature more. 

Through the summer I put about 100 in 
a pen 40 to 50 feet square. Corn, meal and 
beef scraps is the feed used to fatten them. 
They are fed three times a day and heav- 
iest feed at night in warm weather, as they 
will eat better in the cool of the day. They 
are fed from four to seven weeks. -.They 


are picked all but neck and wings and 
packed in barrels with ice, from 15 to 22 in 
The average 


a barrel, according to size. 
price received is 16 cents 
per pound. Later in the 
season I have the wild 
mongrels, which com- 
mand a higher - price. 
They are a cross be- 
tween the common Afri- 
can or Embden and the 
wild goose and bring 26 
cents per pound in mar- 
ket at wholesale. I also 
keep the wild ganders 
and geese for sale the 
year round and have 
had orders for them 
from all parts of the 
country. I handle about 
as many ducks in the 
fall of the year and buy 
them from the west. 
My geese late last fall 
ran very large in size, 
as they did not sell 
very well through the 
summer and I had to 
keep them till Novem- 
ber and December, 
when they weighed from 
15 to 25 pounds each, the 
largest I ever. had. 
Please don’t ask what 
the profit is on them 
with the price grain was 
last season. I fed 100 
bushels grain a day and 
two tons scraps a week 
at $40 per ton in Bos- 
ton. I employ six to 
eight pickers from June 
to Christmas and pay 
6 cents for ducks and 10 
cents for geese. I have 
one picker that will pick 
50 geese per day. I ship 
from one to two tons a 
day to the New York 
market five days in the 
week. I get from 1% to 
two tons feathers, for 
which I get 35 cents per 
pound at wholesale and 50 cents at retail. 
The greatest drawback to the business 
is the cholera, which was very bad in 1900, 
but I suffered no loss last year. The 1900 
outbreak is thus described in the report of 
the Rhode Island experiment station of 
that year: “In the latter part of October, 
1900, this station received a letter from Mr 
E. A. Cornell, describing a loss by death 
among the geese he was fattening for mar- 
ket. I made two trips to Mr Cornell's plant 
and made an examination into the cause 
of death. The geese, according to Mr Cor- 
nell, some of them in the very best of con- 
dition and ready for shipment, would bé 
found dead in the morning or evening at 
feeding time, with scarcely no appearance 
of previous sickness. Between July and 
October, Mr Cornell lost about 3200 geese, 
losing as high as 60 on some days. Usu- 
ally, however, the loss was from five to 30. 
The disease in each goose usually lasted 








THE POULTRY YARD 


scarcely 36 hours. Very few that died were 
noticed to be sick more than an hour or 
two before dying. Post-mortem examina- 
tions revealed considerable quantities of 
mucus in the throat and mouth, and a very 
tenacious mucus in the nose. The blood 
veins of the head usually seemed congest- 
ed, as though the animal had died of as- 
phyxiation. This, together with the spasm 
of the throat, indicates a spasmodic closure 
of the glottis. The digestive tract was 
found -full of food in nearly all stages of 
digestion. An examination by Dr Theobald 
Smith disclosed the germs of goose cholera. 
Dividing the flock in small numbers and 
moving them to new ground is the only 
remedy suggested.” 


In a Wet Climate, hens need a large area 
of covered scratching room, where they may 
keep dry and busy. 





For Easter Broilers—l expect to set a 
few hens in December and start my incu- 
bator at the same time and let the hens 
raise the incubator chicks. For a number 








VELVET ROBE, PRIZE WINNING SHORTHORN 


This beautiful pure white yearling Shorthorn steer was 
bred and fed by the Minnesota experiment station. 
and dam are record:d animals and he is a fine specimen of the 
breed. He easily took first in his class at the Chicago live 
stock exposition the first week in December and was greatly 
admired for his high quality. 


His sire 


of years I have had the earliest broilers in 
the market and get the best prices.—{Mrs 
J. M. Wilson, Linn County, Ia. 
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Feed Your Land 


with fertilizers rich in 


Potash 


and your crop will crowd your barr.. 
Sow potash and reap dollars, 

Our five books are a complete treatise on 
fertilizers, written by men who know. Write 
for them. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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The Basis of Prosperity. 





The usual December pinch in the money 
market directs attention to the underlying 
principles upon which rest enduring pros- 
perity. Not only have farmers and other 
industries been enjoying several years of 
unexampled good times, but farmers in 
particular have paid off their mortgages 
and accumulated considerable sums toward 
a competency. 

Some idea of the tremendous improvement 
that has been effected is afforded by the 
following remarkable facts 

The farm value of the principal staple 
crops—wheat, corn, oats, potatoes and hay, 
for 1902, is 25% greater than last year, an 
increase of nearly 500 millions of dollars, 
and last year’s values, i e, 1901, were the 
highest on record up to that time. 

For the past five years these staple crops 
have been worth to the farmer a total of 
2000 millions of dollars more than for the 
five years 1893-7 inclusive. 

Live stock values at the opening of 1902 
were substantially 750 millions of dollars 
greater than five years ago, the increase 
being for cattle 586, for sheep 54, and for 
swine 103 millions of dollars. The total 
value of this live stock on January 1, 1902, 
exceeded 2000 millions. 

These stupendous increases in values are 
reflected in our foreign trade. For the past 
five years the Untied States exports of agri- 
cultural products .amounted. to. .3420 mil- 
lions, or a gain of almost one-half over the 
farm exports of the preceding five years. 


EDITORIAL 


If this comparison is extended to our to- 
tal foreign trade, we get the following: 
5 years ended saan 30, 1902 1897 Increase 


po aa SC 4,388 2,212 
SE ancnccacheeas 3,889 3,798 91 
Balance of trade..2,711 590 2,121 


It appears that the balance of trade in 
our favor is greater by 2100 millions for the 
past five years than for the previous period 
of depression. It is significant also that 
during this last five years, the country has 
imported $70,000,000 more in gold than was 
exported, although this gain was largely 
made in 1898 and 1899. But during the pre- 
vious five years we exported 156 millions of 
dollars more gold than we imported. Thus 
for the five years ended June 30 last the 
country was better off so far as its foreign 
gold supply is concerned, by 226. millions of 
dollars. This in addition to the immense 
gains in crop values and in net exports, 
argues well for the future. 

It is well to remember also that the value 
of farm products for 1899 was well toward 
5000 millions of dollars, according to the 
census, or nearly double the values of ten 
years earlier. 

While it is evident that promoters and 
speculators have been overdoing the pro- 
duction of watered stocks, how solid by 
contrast is the substantial improvement in 
agriculture. 


a EA ol 

The principal reason why co-operative 
movements fail among farmers is because 
of their refusal to pull together. One of the 
best opportunities for co-operative effort is 
in the distribution of milk around small 
cities and towns. Yet the effort of leading 
producers is brought to naught by a few 
short sighted individuals who are ever 
ready to break their word for the sake of 
a few pennies. In a recent letter from a 
prominent farmer he says: “It seems to 
be a very hard matter to get all to agree 
to a price, and if they do, just enough go 
back on their agreement to break up the 
whole thing.” This lack of backbone and 
of principle is no more characteristic of 
farmers than of any other class of men, 
but it is the one thing that goes so far to 
account for most of the failures in co-oper- 
ative effort. Because a man can’t and 
won’t see what is for his best interest is no 
reason why all the others to an agreement 
should withdraw. If ten men agree to ask 
4 cents per quart for milk and one of them 
weakens and sells for 3% cents his action is 
demoralizing but not fatal to the success of 
the plan. If the others will only hold out 
for their price they will win because the 
backslider cannot supply the necessary 
amount of milk. 





Farmers throughout the country should 
push the good roads movement. One of the 
very best local measures is found in New 
York, and is known as the Higbie-Arm- 
strong law. It provides that the state shall 
bear 50% of the expenses of construction, 
while the county must put up 35%, and 
abutting property owners the remainder, or 
15%. Other states will do well to look into 
the good features of this law. To keep up 
with the times we must have better roads 
throughout the country, and farmers can 
do much to help this along. 

I 

The splendid work done by the United 
States department of agriculture with ten- 
der fruits in cold storage, as outlined in 
American Agriculturist in recent weeks, in 
worth more than passing notice. These in- 
vestigations with peach, pear and apple 
have clearly shown that fruit should be 
firm and in primescondition when removed 
from the storage house. This is especially 
true of the peach. The great mistake that 
has been often made is in leaving fruit 
in cold storage too long, until it begins to 
break down. It now appears a temperature 
of 32 degrees is not too low for peaches. 
When fruit of this kind can be kept at 
such a temperature for four weeks and 
come out in splendid marketable condition, 
we are inclined to believe that we are near- 


ing the solution of this problem. General 
conclusions are not safely drawn from a 
single season’s experience, and this same 
kind of work must be repeated several 
times before we can arrive at a final solu- 
tion. Our law makers at Washington should 
increase the funds for this immensely prac- 
tical work. They should assist producers of 
fruits in finding out how we can lay down 
our fine products in foreign markets. Fortu- 
nately, they are inclined to do so. 





Farmers of New York should not be back- 
ward about making their wants known rel- 
ative to the agricultural college. What are 
you going to do? We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that farmers’ boys and girls in the 
Empire state are greatly handicapped by 
not having proper buildings and equipment 
provided for them. Think of turning away 
more than 50 young men and women who 
apply for instruction from an agricultural 
college. Yet this is true, and farmers must 
face it. Other departments at Cornell uni- 
versity have been liberally endowed from 
private sources, and they are able to care 
for their students, but how about the 
farmer? Where is the benefactor of agri- 
culture? If this emergency is met, it must 
come from the state. Other states have 
been liberal along these lines, and New 
York should not lag. Now, brother farm- 
ers, we think we know where you stand 
in this matter, but we want you to tell 
us what you want and how we shall pro- 
ceed to get it. As we advance let our 
motto be, “Necessary buildings and equip- 
ment for our agricultural college.” 





With this number of Americats Agrieultu- 
rist volume 70 comes to a close, with its 756 
pages and 304 illustrations; a total for the 
year 1902, now drawing to a close, of sub- 
stantially 1600 pages, and all for $1. Our 
usual comprehensive and valuable index for 
the current six months will be found on 
last two pages of the magazine. Next week 
we present our 60th anniversary number, 
covering not only the regular depart- 
ments, but much unusual matter reminis- 
cent and prophetic. Hope is the keynote of 
the New Year, and the joy of it rings in 
some charming verses by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald, which will be found in the household 
pages next week. A captivating New Year’s 
story will also appear, and so with the 
third chapter of Miss Dickinson’s serial, 
The Love of Honorah. By the way, in turn- 
ing the pages of American Agricuiturist, do 
not forget the interesting and valuable ad- 
vertisements and the fact of our guarantee 
published elsewhere on this page. 


A certain county in a western state seeks 
our financial advice as to the method of 
repudiating its bonds. We are ignorant of 
such practices. We believe in paying 100 
cents on the dollar, be the obligation pri- 
vate or public. Nothing is more disastrous 
to character than repudiation of just debts, 
no matter for what purposeincurred. Let 
the public be wary about voting bonds, but 
when they are issued, stand up and pay 
them. 





A wider foreign market is needed for our 
manufactures of cotton. While we get 
70% of the world’s export trade in the raw 
pod we enjoy only 5% of that trade in 
the manufactured article. 





Very Early Lambs—I like to have ‘my 
lambs come the first of January or even 
earlier than this. My market calls for good- 
sized lambs and if I can get them in early 
in February or at any rate by the middle 
of the month, they are very profitable. In 
order to do this kind, I select my strongest 
and thriftiest ewes, feed them ground oats 
and wheat bran, half and half. I begin 
with about a pound a day for each ewe and 
increase this until they are receiving all 
they will eat. I am also careful to provide 
them with fresh water twice a day. After 
the lambs come they are given extra food 
and are permitted to help themselves at the 
ewes’ trough.—[E. E. Wright. 

















NEW YORK: FARM 


Needs of the New York Agricultural College, 





To understand the needs of the New York 
college of agriculture at Cornell univer- 
sity, one should know of the kinds of work 
being conducted by this institution. Its ef- 
forts are focused on two lines of work: 
First, the training of teachers; second, the 
training of farmers. Teachers will be need- 
ed as long as agriculture is practiced. It 
is essential, therefore, that some institution 
should be equipped for the purpose of train- 
ing men for the profession of teaching. 
Cornell has long enjoyed an enviable repu- 
tation as a graduate college. The teachers 
she turns out are mainly those who take 
the full four-year course in agriculture and 
supplement it by one, two or three years 
of post-graduate work. They come to the 
university for that definite purpose. They 
specialize in applied science, such as eco- 
nomic entomology, plant pathology, soils, 
farm chemistry, and the like. There is a 
constant demand for leaders in agricul- 
tural science. Cornell has representatives 
in every state of the union. But this, after 
all, is not the great work of the college of 
agriculture. Her chiefest endeavor is 

TO TRAIN THE FARMER 


and to the residents of the Empire state 
this is of the greatest importance. Much 
work has been and is being done through 
the extension department by means of its 
correspondence courses in agriculture and 
nature study. The sum total of the farm- 
ing knowledge is thereby greatly increased 
year by year. More than that, with the in- 
flux of new technical skill comes added 
pleasure in farming. But all this is not 
enough. Among the most useful and most 
popular types of instruction now given’ at 
the college of agriculture are the special and 
short winter courses. Winter is the farm- 
er’s natufal period of mental rest and re- 
juvenation. 
WORKING FOR FARMERS’ INTERESTS. 


Cornell offers to the farmers of the state 
two winter courses in agriculture, one in 
dairying and the other in general agricul- 
ture. These are essentially handicraft 
courses in that they train men to do special 
things more skilfully than those not trained. 
They train men for the business and prac- 
tice of farming. They are in effect the 
training schools of the farmer. There is a 
constant demand for men who are qualified 
to manage cheese factories and creameries, 
who can take charge of farms as superin- 
tendents, or of orchards in the same ca- 
pacity. It is pertinent to ask if the facili- 
ties at Cornell for this kind of instruction 
are adequate. It would seem from the fact 
that only about half of the students who 
apply for admission to the winter course 
in dairying can be admitted, that they are 
painfully inadequate. This is simply due 
to the lack of space. Each student must 
have his place in order to do the essential 
laboratory work, therefore not more than 2 
definite number can be accommodated. It 
is regrettable. that the state should not 
provide adequate. facilities for the training 
of men who are workers in that industry, 
which is acknowledged to be the basis of 
all true prosperity. 

In the. general winter course in agricul- 
ture, the students are. given instruction in 
the best way possible under the circum- 
stances, in the management of soil, th¢ 
propagation of plants, and the handling ang 
use of farm machinery. The college of agri- 
culture has no garden house in which 
plants can be handled in a practical man- 
ner during winter, so that operations of 
garden and orchard may be properly illus- 
trated. The students cannot plant, prune 
and pollinate fruit trees as they should in 
a course of this kind. The college has no 
building in which that study of great im- 
portance to the farmer, soil physics, can 
be taken up. How can winter students 
study farm drainage, soil management, and 
the like, if such facilties are not pro- 
vided? 

FARMERS’ BOYS CROWDED OUT, 


In these 20th century days when agri- 
culture and all industrial operations de- 
pend so much upon the introduction of la- 
bor-saving machinery, may we ask wheré 
the laboratory of farm ‘mechanics of the 
college of agriculture is located? Where 
can students study the principles of physics 
as applied to farm machinery? It is true 
that such work as this is given at Cornell, 
but it is offered under the greatest dis- 
advantage. The barn floor (as warm as 


outdoors) is used as the laboratory. Why 
should not the Empire state provide her 
farmers’ sons with facilities for the study 
of agriculture equal to those of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio and 
other states? 

New York ranks secand in the scale of 
agricultural importance among the states 
of the union. Should not her facilities for 
the teaching of agriculture be in keeping 


with her proud position as producer of the ° 


fundamentals of prosperity? Farmers of New 
York, are you alive to the needs of the 
hour? It is in your hands. If you want 
an agricultural college worthy of your in- 
terests let us hear from you. Let us have 
your views. There are now 45 boys from 
the farms of New York on the waiting list 
at your agricultural college, who cannot be 
admitted this winter for lack of space and 
equipment. What shall be done? Will you 
have a hand in getting what is needed? 
_—_———aae 


Live Stock Breeders at Rochester. 


Perhaps the best meeting of the state 
breeders’ and allied associations was held 
at Rochester, December 16-18, in spite of 
some heavy drawbacks. Some of the reg- 
ular attendants were frightened by small- 
pox reports, and the Merino breeders with- 
drew to Canandaigua to hold their meet- 
ing. Still the attendance was so large that 
it was claimed that under ordinary circum- 
stances the meeting would have been the 
largest in its history. The discussions were 
always very animated and to the point. 
Often the talks that followed the excellent 
papers presented were so animated that 
the sessions were carried long past the hour 
set for adjournment. The fact that several 
speakers on the program failed to attend 
did not leave any gaps in the proceedings. 

Resolutions include the tribute to ex-Sec 
Arthur Cumings, who died this year; a re- 
quest to the legislature to endow the Cor- 
nell college of agriculture; in favor of dis- 
infecting cars and trying to stamp out the 
foot and mouth disease. A resolution in 
opposition to the Buffalo sheep dip was 
referred to the legislative committee. 

A FEW SHROPSHIRE BREEDERS PRESENT. 


Pres Smead called the meeting of the 
Shropshire breeders Wednesday morning, 
and said he was giad to see a few in at- 
tendance. He was sorry to find the Meri- 
no breeders had been scared out. He gave 
a feeling tribute to faithful, intelligent, 
painstaking Arthur Cummings, long secre- 
tary of the association, who died during 
the year. The season had been bad for 
many crops; even sheep suffered. Stomach 
worms prevailed, and too many farmers 
had become panicky and sold out. Yet the 
demand for rams has been exceptionally 
good, so there is a future for sheep. As to 
the parasite, take care of your flock and 
you can beat it; neglect the flock and the 
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parasite will come out ahead. Three doses 
of gasoline, well mixed with linseed oil and 
milk, and the parasite is killed, or cer- 
tainly the. small specimens that pass into 
the stomachs of lambs. Infested pastures 
can be tid of the ‘worms by mixing pink 
root and copperas with the salt. It is bad 
to pasture sheep two seasons in succession 
in the same field. 

There was a panicky feeling over the 
New England foot and mouth disease, but 
Dr Smead feels that there ig no reason for 
it. He doubts that the genuine disorder 
has broken out. This disease does not 
travel thfough the air, but from saliva. 
Quarantine is the remedy. Don’t be afraid 
of milk on account of the disease. Cows 
sick with it do not give milk 48 hours 
afterward. The outbreak is no doubt a 
mere imitation, which is quite common. 
Kerosene and lard or vaseline will destroy 
this imitation. Don’t be frightened. 

The selection of the ram and ewe, was 
the title of a paper by J. C. Duncan. of 
Lewiston. He advocated a great care in 
choosing the ram, for on him depended the 
future of the flock, while the ewe can trans- 
mit her qualities to her offspring only. He 
did not ask for large animals, but rathe: 
a somewhat small, compact animal with a 
good constitution. Vigor is worth more t 
the breeder than anything else.- He can 
build on it and can afford to neglect most 
of the small peculiarities of leg or wool 
appearance. In England and Scotland last 
year he found the rams smaller than he 
expected, and was told that a better ani- 
mal is produced. He objected to the 
butcher’s lamb, with meat all on the shoul- 
der, for it indicates an animal not vig- 
orous enough for the breeder’s purposes. 

He said he fed his sheep on silage a 
great deal. It was cheap and satisfactory. 
Other feed was mostly cron stalks and 
clover hay, saving all roots for young stock. 
The silage feed is a bushel a day for seven 
sheep. The lambs also like silage. Mr Dun- 
can’s paper brought out considerable ex- 
pressions of opinion that all breeding, with- 
out regard to breed, was in the line of 
producing the very same animal, whether 
sheep or horses or hogs. One man said it 
would be best to hang onto the frills, as 
— would soon be all there was left of 

reed. 


JERSEY MEN DISCUSS TYPES AND BREEDS, 


At 4 p m Wednesday the meeting was 
turned over to Pres M. H. Olin of the New 
York Jersey cattle club, and O., C. Gregg 
spoke on the Selection of dairy cows. Tak- 
ing up the idea of frills, he said we had 
materially weakened our stock by breeding 
frills. It is what we can’t see in a breed 
that ought to seare us. We can take care 
of what we can see. The speaker held that 
feed and care was the great part of breed- 
ing. We must have a large stomach, which 
is nature’s silo, then good digestion and the 
machine for turning feed into milk is com- 
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plete. It was mostly the handsome cow, 
and especially bull, that has been the bane 
of breeding, for such animals lack too many 
essentials. In pleading for broad lungs and 
legs wide apart he declared that the origin 
of tuberculosis was in narrow lungs. 

Hon James J. Richardson of Iowa, who 
has been appointed to the committee to se- 
lect the Jersey cows for the St Louis ex- 
position, called on Jersey breeders to as- 
sist him in the work. He felt that if all 
was done that could be done, the best 
cows would come out, and the Jersey would 
come out ahead. George E. Peer of Roch- 
ester, who is to look after Jersey cows in 
the same capacity, added his voice to the 
plea. Nothing could be done unless the 
breeders would turn out their cows 
for selection. c. D. McLaury of 
Portlandville said that he had found 
this work very difficult. He had to 
do with selecting Brown Swiss cows for 
the Pan-American, and found that breed- 
ers could not be induced to lend their 
cows, so that he had to take some in- 
ferior cows for the model dairy. 

In the evening Mr Gregg explained that 
he used grade cows instead of pure-breds 
because he clung to types, and grades are 
so much more certain to follow types than 
in case of pure-breds. He used pure-bred 
bulls, but bred in only once from them. 
He did not deny that the law of heredity 
is more fixed in the pure-bred animal than 
in any other. He declared that he had 
often found a bull at the head of a fancy 
herd that was through some favoritism or 
mistaken notion placed there without the 
least claim to quality. He found the cows 
good, but the bulls quite a different grade. 

We cannot always control the type, said 
Cc. E, Chapman of Peruville, but we can 
keep the calf growing and make the most 
of it. He felt that he could raise a calf 
in a way to develep what it will be during 
its first year. The address on Agriculture 
at the St Louis exposition, by F. W. Tay- 
lor, chief of the department of agriculture 
at St Louis, had to be omitted, as Mr Tay- 
lor was not present. 


STATE FAIR MATTERS DISCUSSED. 


In calling the state breeders’ association 
together on Thursday morning, Pres Olin 
asked for a more solid organization. He 
said methods had been loose, and it was 
hard to keep the thread of it. Taking up 
state fair matters, he said that the new 
charges put on last year, though they pro- 
duced a surplus, were thought to be too 
high, as though the fair was trying to 
make money out of the exhibitors. He asked 
people with grievances to fight them out 
here, and not stay away from the fair on 
account of them. He had been on the 
board two years, and there was no crook- 
edness there, no judges who gave premiums 
to owners instead of exhibits. There was 
much difference of opinion on the subject, 
the speakers often declaring their views 
and then saying that they were willing to 
be represented by Pres Olin without any in- 
structions. 

John Gould of Ohio talked on Feeding 
cows, and took pains to go over on the 
other side as regards the balanced ration. 
He feels that the farmer ought to raise his 
own feed and he knows it can be done. 
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As to the “balance,” his experience has 
taught him not to be too particular. He 
took up the old system of feeding when 
we turned the cow out in the wood lot and 
stabled her in the log barn in winter. Then 
the feed was grass in summer, timothy hay 
in winter and corn in the spring to give 
the cow a start. It was very different now. 
The speaker took up fancy feeds without 
disparagement to them. He finds the silo 
good in every way and says that we are 
going to put our clover into it before long 
to give us protein. It is by no means nec- 
essary to depend on someone else to fur- 
nish concentrated feeds. Perhaps the best 
point Mr Gould made was to show that 
scientific feeding was at its best when it 
looked after and brought out the mother 
before the calf is born. There is on this, as 
well as on other accounts, a call for suc- 
culence, so the silo must be depended on. 
Mr Gould believes in alfalfa, but is not able 
to report entire success with it. 

The election of the state breeders’ as- 
sociation resulted in the choice of: Presi- 
dent, M. H. Olin of Perry; vice-president, 
Gerald Howatt of Briarcliff Manor; sec- 
retary, E. A. Callahan of Albany; treasurer, 
W. W. Smallwood of Warsaw. Sec Cal a- 
han reported that he was compiling a his- 
tory of the association and hoped soon to 
be able to inform the members through it 
of what the association had done. There is 
every indication that the association is on 
a firm basis and no longer a loose aggrega- 
tion of small societies rather badly cement- 
ed together by the larger body. There was 
a call for the establishment of life member- 
ships, and several such were offered, but it 
will take next year’s session to provide for 
them in the constitution. Some excellent 
work has been done in the line of increas- 
ing interest among Hudson river’ valley 
breeders. It was stated that other breeders’ 
associations are preparing to affiliate with 
the state breeders’ association. 


BUFFALO SHEEP DIP CRITICISED. 


A very determined stand was made 
against the Buffalo sheep dip. It was 
opened by W. W. Smallwood in the Shrop- 
shire meeting. It was declared that the 
lamb feeding industry had been killed by 
the dip. Feeders were losing from five to 
18 lambs-in a load and they could not 
stand it. The lambs reach Buffalo per- 
haps two days from the shipping point and 
are so weak they cannot stand the dip. 
Take them to their destination and feed 
them a few days, and they stand it all right. 
Feeders declare that they dip all such lambs 
twice. It was also said in the meeting that 
the dip at Buffalo was worthless, as it did 
not kill a single tick. The association voted 
to refer, as various members felt that they 
could not vote on the subject intelligently. 

In threshing out the state fair problem 
some curious points were developed. W. 
W. Smallwood wanted the “tramp exhibit- 
or’ as he called him put into a separate 
class. Some of the people are not even 
breeders, he says, yet they come up every 
year with a long string of exhibits, usu- 
ally in live stock, and take an unfair ad- 
vantage of the regular breeder. Though 
it seems to be the opinion that the new 
10% charge tod exhibitors at the state fair 
ought to be retained in some form, if only 
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to cut out worthless exhibits, it works 
hardship in some cases. An exhibitor of 
potatoes who took 19 premiums on 32 plates 
stated that he had been as careful as pos- 
sible, yet he Jost money. The farther this 
discussion went, the more it showed how 
hard it is to fix rules that will satisfy ev- 


ery condition. 


Extend Trade in Agricultural Preducts. 








A very valuable discussion of the neces- 
sity of extending trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts was presented by Prof E. Davenport 
at the November meeting of Illinois live 
stock breeders in responding to the address 
of welcome. The key note was more atten- 
tion to methods of developing a market for 
our agricultural products. In part Prof Dav- 
enport said: Associations like this do not 
exist primarily for the direct and personal 
benefit of the individuals that compose 
them. Their principal functionisto extend, 
to perfect, and in every way to develop cer- 
tain forms of productive industry. Inci- 
dentally the members are benefited as a 
matter of course, but the development of 
some forms of industry to its highest pos- 
sible estate and service both to the producer 
and to the community—this constitutes the 
chief advantage of such associations, and it 
is the fundamental and altogether the 
largest reason for their existence. If this 
view of the situation be correct, then it is 
our duty as well as our pleasure to study 
not only the principles and practices con- 
nected with successful production, but also 
to study the needs of the consumer; to edu- 
cate his appetite; to cultivate his preju- 
dices; to make him intelligent in our af- 
fairs and to extend the use of our com- 
modities. Stated in commercial terms, it is 
in every legitimate way'to develop trade in 
the goods we handle and to extend the busi- 
ness we represent. 

I believe that the public appetite for our 
commodities is crude and undeveloped in 
many lines and sorely trifled with in oth- 
ers. Demand is therefore below what it 
should be, both in quantity and quality. 
Being undeveloped and unstable, it is there- 
fore erratic and unduly subject to acciden- 
tal circumstances. Consequently the prices 
realized by the producer are much nearer 
the lower than the upper limit of what is 
not only possible but legitimate. 


TRADE IN FARM PRODUCTS UNDEVELOPED. 


All this is but saying that trade in our 
goods is undeveloped as compared with that 
in other commodities, and that as a conse- 
quence we suffer both in quantity con- 
sumed and in prices realized. I think it is 
capable of proof that no successful pro- 
ducers manufacture goods with so slight a 
study of the consumers’ needs and so little 
attention to his vulnerable points as we do; 
nor does any other dump his goods upon 
the public so unceremoniously, parting com- 
pany with them forever the moment they 
pass into the jobber’s hands. 

Now this is fundamentally wrong, as all 
study of trade shows. The successful pro- 
ducer exploits his goods, cultivates and in- 
forms the public, guarantees the quality 
of the article he offers, puts his name and 


brand upon them, that the consumer may. 
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We present herewith an illustration of the comfortable home and pleasant surroundings of A. M. Grove, Union county, 
Pa. Everything on his farm is kept in up-to-date condition. He believes in plenty of room for crops and farm animals. While 


there are many other splendid farm homes in this county, this is considered one of the best. 
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know what to ask for next time, extends 
his trade wherever possible, puts up spe- 
cial articles for special demands, leads the 
public to believe that it never knew how 
to live until it consumed these goods, and 
leaves no stone unturned to convince men 
and women everywhere that they cannot 
fully reap the advantages of existence 
here or hereafter without these things. 

Out of long lists of attractive advertise- 
ments taken from popular journals, not a 
half dozen, outside of breakfast foods, call 
attention to anything produced upon the 
farm, and most of these articles are man- 
ufactured from farm products rather than 
constituting farm products themselves, as 
flour, breakfast foods, coffee substitutes, 
etc. As wheat is the cheapest of all farm 
products, it is evident that the benefit of 
this sort of advertising redounds to the 
manufacturer rather than to the farmer. 

How much space of this kind is devoted 
to the exploitation of wheat you and I pro- 
duce and have to sell? If it pays to tell 
the public why this or that kind of shoe or 
corset is sanitary, or something or other 
that will sell it, why would it not also pay 
to inform the public about the merits of 
this or that brand of apples, butter, cheese 
or peaches? We read all about our goods 
when they are canned or otherwise milled 
—why not when fresh? 

Reduced to the lowest terms, this all 
means that when our products enter the 
lines of ordinary commerce they wecome 
standardized and advertised, not before. 
Much time, money and energy have been 
expended in preventing the sale of substi- 
tutes for butter under the name of the gen- 
uine article, yet all this time these sub- 
stitutes were extending themselves through 
means that have been found powerful in 
trade; their name was being made familiar 
to the eve and the ear in a thousand ways. 
In the meantime what was being done to 
extend the name and fame of butter? Very 
little. 

When will our first attempt be to cater 
to the consumer, not to get our goods off 
our hands? We will do this thing when 
we come to fully realize the extent of the 
damage we now suffer from undeveloped 
trade and unsatisfied demands. That day 
is nearer at hand, I imagine, than any of 
us fully realize. 





Feeding and Breeding Well Discussed. 


Much interest was displayed in the pa- 
pers and discussions at the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania live stock breed- 
ers’ association at Harrisburg. W. C. Nor- 
ton of Aldenville is the newly. elected pres- 
ident of the association. The other offi- 
cers are: Secretary, E. L. Bayard, Pitts- 
burg; treasurer, J. F. Lantz, Isabella; first 
vice-president, Henry Palmer, Avondale; 
second vice-president, M. P. Shoemaker, 
Greensburg. 

Prof C. S. Plumb of Ohio state university 
gave a number of interesting talks, the 
most important being on The American pig 
and his improvement, and Breeding farm 
animais. In the matter of brecd improve- 
ment, said Mr Plumb, ancestry should be 
as much regarded and studied in the pig 
as in the race horse or dairy cow. Fecundity 
and early maturity can be bred into swine 
and will well repay efforts in that direc- 
tion. Too much Indian corn has made tre 
American hog too fat and lowered his vi- 
tality and reproductive powers. As a Yra- 
tion for brood sows, Mr Plumb recommend- 
ed corn and shorts, in equal quantities, 
with a small addition of tankage. 

W. G. Powell of Shadeland stock farm 
spoke on The fundamental principles of 
breeding. In choosing what to breed, one 
should consider his likes, surroundings, cir- 
cumstances and markéts, and in accordance 
with these select an ideal and work to it. 
We should breed to secure as much brain 
force as possible in our animals, both for 
utility and profit. Study pedigree closely 
and use it as a guide, but always insist 
upon individual merit. 

Prof T. I. Mairs of the state college dis- 
cussed Eastern beef making. He claimed 
that profitable beef making in. Pennsylva- 
nia is not a lost art. It is: a mistake to 
suppose the dairy or scrub animal does not 
make as much gain for food eaten as the 
one bred for beef, but the latter has the 
advantage in market by giving more 
choice cuts. In feeding experiments cow- 
peas have been found as valuable as clo- 
ver and are always a sure crop. Fed as 
hay they balance the corn ration and their 
growing should be encouraged. 





Fruit Growers and. Truckers Interested. 





Maryland fruit growers never had better 
weather conditions for holding their annual 
meeting than prevailed last week. The ses- 
sion was largely attended by representa- 
tive fruit growers and truckers from ail 
parts of the state, and more than usual 
interest was shown by local members in 
taking part in the proccedings. With Capt 
Robert S. Emory, the popular and weil- 
known fruit grower of the eastern shore, in 
the chair, the discussions never lagged, and 
every moment was occupied from begin- 
ning te end. There were many visitors 
from Delaware, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. The delegates from various parts 
of the state expressed themselves as well 
pleased with what they saw and heard. 
Fruit growers are awakening more and 
more each year to the value of these an- 
nual gatherings. The attendance this. year 
shows an increased personal interest along 
these lines. The program was carried out 
according to the schedule, and  dis- 
tinguished speakers from other places were 
enthusiastic in their praise of the recep- 
tion given them. Maryland is primarily a 
horticultural state and her trucking and 
fruit interests stand paramount ‘te all 
others. 

The society, now entering its fifth year, 
is considered on of the strongest and most 
influential organizations of the kind in the 
south, and its influence for the improve- 
ment and betterment of horticulture is be- 
ing felt more and more each season. At 
the first session the hall was filled and the 
meeting opened with a ring of enthusiasm 
that was felt through all the sessions. The 
stage was beautifully decorated with potted 
plants, furnished by N. F. Flitton, superin- 
tendent of Clifton park. This is the first 
year that decorations of this kind have 
been used and they added very materially 
to the cheerfulness of the hall. The dis- 
play of fruits represented one of the larg- 
est collections of varieties of Maryland ap- 
ples that was ever seen in the state. The 
exhibits of vegetables, nursery trees, 
spraying apparatus, insects and diseases 
injurious to fruits and fruit trees were all 
equally interesting and made an attrac- 
tive and valuable feature from an educa- 
tional point of view. These object lessons 
are valuable and growers appreciate them 
more and more each year. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADPRESS. 


After the formal reading of the reports 
of the various committees, Capt Robert 8. 
Emory of Kent county delivered his an- 
nual address. After the round of applause 
which greeted this popular and well-known 
fruit grower, he gave the association many 
valuable suggestions drawn from his per- 
sonal experience, covering more than a 
half century in the cultivation and mar- 
keting of fruits. He called attention to the 
many natural advantages Maryland enjoys 
as a territory for the production of fruits 
and vegetables, and the nearness of mar- 
ket for the consumption of her products. 
He emphasized the fact that a man to be 
successful in fruit growing must famil- 
iarize himself with all details of the work 
as carefully as he would prepare for a pro- 
fession of any other kind. He stated that 
our markets were at present crowded with 
indifferent fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds that were a disappointment to grow- 
er and buyer alike. In these same markets, 
he contends, there are fair prices with rea- 
sonable profits to the grower of - strictly 
first-class products. He maintained that 
there always would be, if the right kind of 
stuff could be grown. 

Referring to the pruning and handling of 
orchards, he said: “Thus far, Maryland or- 
ehardists have not, as a rule, given much 
attention to this question. Trees have been 
planted and allowed largély to take care of 
themselves. Referring particularly to the 
peach, our trees havé been grown accord- 
ing to what I may style the ‘natural meth- 
od,’ eventually giving us a large over- 
grown tree, with bare limbs and branches, 
and the fruit crop largely confined to the 
extreme top: I am convinced that this 
method of growing the peach must be aban- 
doned. We must grow trees in such a man- 
ner as to facilitate the other neceSsary 
orchard work of thinning, spraying and 
Picking. Years ago, when fruit growing 
was mostly an accessory to the regular 
work of farming, it was desirable that trees 
be so grown as would least interfere with 
the cultivation of crops in the orchard. 
Under present conditions, where the land is 
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given up entirely to fruit trees, nothing 
should interfere with the production of 
trees, Which will lend themselves to the 
necessary orchard work. 

“In future plantings, our trees should be 
headed low to the ground, and kept as low 
as necessary by judicious heading back. 
June buds or light trees, 2 to 4 feet, are 
best suited for this treatment. Such tree 
may be planted closer together, and acre 
for acre, will probably give as great a yield 
as in the case of trees left to take their 
own growth. There are many points in fa- 
vor of such treatment of trees. In the 
first place the tree is kept in better health, 
owing to the frequent prunings and the 
consequent formation of new wood. The 
fruit is distributed quite generally over the 
entire tree, and is larger and finer than 
when confined and crowded to the short 
terminal growth on top of old trees. 

“The work of thinning is greatly facili- 
tated, which practice must become more 
and more general to secure profitable crops. 
The picking may be done mostly from the 
ground, thus saving a large item in gather- 
ing the crop. In one of my peach orchards 
the present year I found that one of my 
best hands could pick but 20 or 25 baskets 
per day, owing to the hight of the trees and 
scattered fruit. With the present scarcity 
and cost of labor there is but little profit in 
growing fruit in a way so expensive to 
gather. Furthermore, we in Maryiand and 
in many other states in the east must keep 
in mind the need of spraying. This has 
become an absolute necessity to control the 
San Jose scale, and we should realize this 
fact at once. The expense of this work is 
greatly increased on large trees and it is 
very difficult to spray such trees with suf- 
ficient thoroughness to give effective re- 
sults. This question, it seems to me, is one 
of the most important connected with mod- 
ern fruit culture.” By order of the society 
this splendid paper was taken up and the 
various important points were discussed. 

Prof W. G. Johnson was asked to com- 
ment on the various topics. He said the 
points that should receive most attention 
were those of pruning and cultivating, in- 
cluding cover crops and commercial fer- 
tilizers. He called Pres Emory’s attention 
to the presence of 8. H. Derby of Dela- 
ware, who has had about 13 years’ experi- 
ence along this line. Mr Derby was asked 
to come forward. As a cover crop he pre- 
fers crimson clover, after having tested 
many other plants for this purpose. He 
thinks it is easily possible to use too much 
crimson clover in orchards, as it induces 
too much wood growth. In a young Kieffer 
pear orchard he says his crop was delayed 
at least two years on this account. To check 
the excessive growth where crimson clo- 
ver has been used, he suggests the use of 
sorghum, planted early and cut late for 
cattle feed. This year he has sown 50 
pounds of cowhorn and purple strap tur- 
nips with his crimson clover. 

He believes in keeping up cultivation in 
his orchards from early spring until Au- 
gust 1. He says he has cultivated and 
picked many of his early apples at the same 
time. From his experience he is satisfied 
that peach trees will withstand the temper- 
ature of from 3 to 5 degrees lower in the 
winter where cultivation is kept up con- 
stantly than where it is neglected. He 
prefers crimson clover to cowpeas from 
the facts that they cost less and can be sown 
any time between August 1 and 20, thus 
assuring him of a splendid growth for a 
green cover crop during the winter. He 
has also had much experience with rye, 
alfalfa and vetches, but says none of them 
are as satisfactory as clover. He believes 
thoroughly in top-dressing for crimson clo- 
ver in the fall, using 50 pounds muriate of 
potash and 200 pounds phosphoric acid per 
acre. With this mixture, the crimson clo- 
ver supplying a full amount of nitrogen, 
he gets splendid results. 


MARYLAND'S TRUCKING INTERESTS. 


In an excellent paper, Richard Vincent, 
Jr, of Baltimore county, presented facts 
relative to the trucking interests of Mary- 
land, which are of special interest, and 
will be referred to again in American Agri- 
culturist. He called attention to the great 
strides being made along trucking lines, 
stating that about 40 years ago a friend of 
his planted four acres in strawberries in 
Anne Arundel county, and his neighbors 
made threats against him, stating that he 
would ruin the strawberry business by 
glutting the market. He brought this out 
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in contrast with the large areas of straw- 
berrries now planted in the same county 
and other sections. He said that in 60 days 
during the past summer there were handled 
and sold in’ Baltimore 2,700,000 bushels of 
tomatoes, or an average of about 45,000 
bushels per day, besides what were grown 
and packed in the state and shipped to 
other places, which, he thought, would 
amount to as much more. 

Referring to cabbage, he said they were 
brought to the market in early summer, 
and 20 years ago were grown only by a few 
gardeners. Now they cover entire farms, 
and one commission merchant in Balti- 
more handles on an average 125,000 heads 
daily for 35 days, ora total of 3,750,000. It 
is estimated that at least 30,000,000 heads 
of small cabbages are handled in Mary- 
land, the most of which are shipped away. 
It is estimated that at least 3000 pounds 
of cabbage seed are sown in the fall for 
this cabbage crop in the vicinity of Balti- 
more. Ten years ago there was practically 
no spinach brought into the wholesale mar- 
ket of Baltimore. Now it will average not 
less than 3000 boxes per day for five months 
of the year. 

Of the many other valuable papers pre- 
sented, perhaps those of most interest were 
by Prof G. Harold Powell of the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington on the 
results of cold storage work with fruits. 
A more detailed report will be printed soon 
in these columns. The address by L. A. 
Goodman of Missouri, who is owner and 
manager of over 2000 acres in apples, was 
of great value. As this paper was of such 
practical interest, we will print it more 
fully later. Mr Goodman demonstrated his 
methods of pruning and handling trees by 
having specimens brought him, and made 
a practical application of his methods be- 
fore the audience which was much appre- 
ciated. He believes in cutting the _ side 
branches and twigs of the young trees 
quite close, varying from 10 to 12 inches 
or more, depending on size, and leaving the 
central or main branch usually untouched. 
A valuable paper on sweet potato culture 
by Prof M. B. Waite was also much appre- 
ciated, and the discusssions which followed 
were wide and interesting. Mr J. J. Rosa, 
the well-known horticulturist of Delaware, 
was prominent in this discussion. Prof 
Waite’s methods were outlined in a series 
of articles in American  Agriculturist 
during the past year. 

GOOD EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


The most general and one of the most 
interesting collections of apples ever seen 
in Maryland was shown at this meeting. 
There were over 40 individual exhibitors of 
fruits alone, and the character and number 
of varieties was surpassing for what was 
considered an off year. George Balderston 
of Cecil county showed 61 varieties of ap- 
ples and three varieties of pears. He was 
awarded first prize in the general collection. 
Many of the varieties in his collection were 
comparatively new and seen for the first 
time by Maryland growers. The second 
prize was dwarded®*®to John Bell of Kent 
county for 22 varieties of apples and three 
varieties of pears. The third place was 
given to E. H. Snyder of Washington coun- 
ty for an exhibit of 16 varieties of apples. 
T. T. Lakin of Frederick county showed 11 
varieties of apples, and J. Spencer Lapham 
of Caroline county, 12 varieties, 

Another lot of nine varieties of apples 
grown by S. 8S. Stouffer of Washington 
county attracted much attention on account 
of their high color and splendid quality. 
A plate of handsome Ben Davis was grown 
and shown by Dr E. P. Macgruder of Prince 
George county. These were considered the 
finest and most. beautifully colored Ben 
Davis apples ever exhibited at the society. 
Among the apples that attracted attention 
was one named Lady Seedling, shown by 
John Bell. It was larger than the original 
Lady, and a very pretty and attractive ap- 
ple. Another shown as Southern Beauty 
‘was very handsome in appearance, but 
there seemed to be some question as to 
the identity of the variety. In character- 
istics and general appearance it is like the 
old variety, Saylor. Another apple of ex- 
cellent quality and a rather purplish red 
tint, good size, splendid flavor, good keeper 
and a good grower, was shown from sev- 
eral eastern shore counties. In each case 
they were brought for naming. It is very 
much like Lanier if it is not identical with 
that variety. It was introduced many years 
ago by J. W. Kerr, who secured it through 
a Georgia nurseryman. The variety is well 
worthy of further consideration, as it has 
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splendid characteristics. 

A unique feature of the fruit collection 
was several plates of peaches, some of 
which have been kept in cold storage. 
Among these were the following varieties: 
Salway, Smock, Grearys-Hold-On, Wonder- 
ful, and a variety labeled Late Cling. With 
the exception of the latter, all were in bad 
condition, and of no commercial value. The 
collection of pears was not as large as is 
usually seen at this meeting. Some of the 
Kieffers kept in cold storage evidently had 
not been properly picked and packed, and 
came out in poor condition. Much of the 
fruit and many of the pears shown were 
up to the usual high standard of Maryland 
fruits. There was also a considerable col- 
lection of’ chestnuts. Considering all things, 
the collection showed beyond question of 
doubt that Maryland could produce apples 
of splendid quality*and many varieties that 
could be used for commercial purposes. A 
splendid colection of* fruit trees of various 
kinds were shown by Franklin Davis nurs- 
ery company of Baltimore and J. G. Har- 
rison & Sons of Berlin, Md. An exhibition 
of spraying apparatus by Griffith & Turner 
of Baltimore attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Among the apparatus was the spraying 
motor, a combination kerosene and water 
pump which has been successfully used in 
Canada for several years, exhibited here for 
the first time. The Kerowater spray pump 
and other types of apparatus were on exhi- 
bition. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOR 1903 


are as follows: President, J. W. Kerr, the 
veteran fruit grower® and nurseryman of 
Caroline county;: vice-president, George O. 
Brown of Baltimore; secretary-treasurer, A. 
L. Quaintance of College Park; members of 
the executive committee are W. G. Dawson 
of Dorchester county, vice-president of the 
Peninsula horticultural society, and Hon 
Charles G. Biggs of Washington county, 
president of the western Maryland horti- 
cultural association. Several changes were 
made in the names of the county vice- 
presidents, a list of which will be printed 
in our local columns later. Considering ev- 
erything, Maryland fruit growers are to be 
congratulated upon the closing of so suc- 
cessful a year along horticultural lines, and 
we predict, with confidence, that the horti- 
cultural society will continue to be a useful 
and important factor -along horticultural 
lines of the state. Every fruit grower and 
trucker should become a member. 





NEW YORK. 





Moreland, Schuyler Co, Dec 22—Potatoes 
and apples are keeping very poorly. Some 
demand for cows if fresh milkers. Potatoes 
50c, beans $2 to $2.25, eggs 28c p doz and 
scarce. 


Hornellsville, Steuben Co, Dec 24—Much 
plowing was done this fall. Wheat looked 
well as winter came upon it. Oats a 
big crop, buckwheat a light crop on many 
fields, but occasionally a yield of 20 bu. 
Oats are worth 32c, buckwheat $1.10 p 100 
Ibs, potatoes 50c, butter 25c, eggs 25c. There 
will be many farms to let next spring. In 
one place there are six that join one an- 
other. Wood is in great demand, bringing 
from $1.50 to $2.50 p cord. 

Currytown, Montgomery Co, Dec 23— 
Pastures have been good for the entire sea- 
son, and stock is looking fine. Pork is 
worth $8.50 100 Ibs. Corn was a poor 
crop, and price is high. Oats was a heavy 
yield, and selling at 35c. Butter 25c and 
eggs scarce at 28c. Apples were the largest 
yield in many years, and quite a number 
of carloads were shipped from this town. 
Charles M. Bellinger had 1200 bus, and 
shipped one carload of them to Utica at 
$1 p bbl net. Jacob Wessell has put a part 
of his apples in cold storage. On account 
of low price of hand-picked apples some 
farmers shook them off and hauled a good 
many loads to the cider mill at 20c p 100 
Ibs. 

School of Agriculture to Move—The 
school of practical agri and hort of Briar- 
cliff Manor will move to Poughkeepsie Jan 
1. A farm of over 400 acres has been pur- 
chased near the city. The breeding of beef 
cattle is to be taken up by the school, also 
the introduction of some new and finer 
grapes and instruction is to be given in 
their culture. Money is being raised for 
buildings and equipment. The state exper 
sta at Geneva is testing some new and 
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much finer grapes than the Concord for 
different sections of the state, and has 
sent several hundred of these vines to the 
school to be planted in the spring, which 
‘will be a work of special interest to the 
large grape-growing section of the Hudson 
river valley. The school will take up in its 
course of businesss training the culture of 
the Newtown Pippin and Esopus Spitzen- 
burgh apples, very choice old _ varieties 
much neglected and difficult to obtain. 


Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Dec 23— 


Much wood and many logs being hauled to 
market. Hay crop was fair, but corn was 
a poor crop. Potatoes are scarce and bring 
a fair price, being retailed at stores for 
65 to 75c p bu. Oats were a heavy crop, 
and bring 35c p bu. Butter is 27 to 30c p 
Ib, eggs 30c p doz. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Dec 22—Much corn 
remains in the fields. A large amount of 
apple crop is still in farmers’ hands. . Beets 
vielded about 12 tons p acre; a large acre- 
age will be planted next year. Cabbage crop 
has Been an unfortunate one; much of the 
domestic has been left in the fields to freeze, 
while the Danish has brought only $2.50 
p ton. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Dec 24—El- 
liott & Chambers Bros’ creamery takes 
milk alternate days. Flow of milk small; 
demand for butter beyond their ability to 
supply. Cows are beginning to freshen and 
quantity of milk will soon increase. Cows 
are in good demand at $20 to $40, hogs 5 to 
6c p Ib 1 w, eggs 25c, butter 25 to 27c. Feed 
high. Corn meal $28 p ton, bran $18 to $19. 


Fillmore, Alleghany Co, Dec 23—Much 


plowing has-been done. Winter wheat 
looking fine. Many large droves of cattle 
have been bought in this locality and 
driven to Rochester, where they were sold 
at auction. Average price paid here was 
about $22 for cows. Hogs are selling at 
5c p lb 1 w, veals 6c p lb 1 w, potatoes 50c 
p bu, apples $1.30 p bbl, hay $8 to $10 p 
ton, butter 25c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Orwell, Bradford Co, Dec 22— Late fall 
plowing is about done also most of the 
cern husking and stalk cutting is going on 
where any was raised, but is not one-half 
of a crop. Cattle buyers are not so nu- 
merous as they were. Buckwheat is mov- 
ing at $1.25 p 100 lbs. Potatoes are still 50c 
p bu, not many to be hauled. No corn to 
sell. Oats a good crop. Buckwheat is light, 
it being too wet for any growth. 


Stauffer, Westmoreland Co, Dec 23—Fall 


grain looked well when snow came, except 
where fly had been at work. Prices range 
high. Hay $16 to $18 p ton, straw $8 to $10, 
wheat 70c, corn 50 to 60c, oats 35 to 40c, ap- 
ples $1 p bu, butter 28 to 30c p Ib, eggs 30c 
p doz, hogs 8 to 10c d w, cattle 4 to 6c 1 w, 
fresh cows $25 to $50 each, horses $25 to $200 
each. Labor scarce and high. Day hands 
$1.40 to $1.50 p day, mechanics $1.75 to $3.50 
p day. Ready sale for all products grown 
on farm. 


Mt Pleasant Mills, Snyder Co, Dec 22— 
Hog killing is the order of the day. Hogs 
8c p lb d w, beef 7c. Poultry in demand at 
7c, turkeys 10c, butter 22c at county store, 
eges 26c. 

Farmington, Warren Co, Dec 23—Farm- 
ers are all right, with plenty of wood in 
the wood house and plenty of feed in the 
barns. Who is better fixed than the farmer, 
with butter selling for 28 to 30c p Ib, eggs 
30c p doz, pork 8c p lb d w, products in pro- 
portion? 

Schuylkill, Chester Co, Dec 21—Several 
farmers are caught with corn to husk. Very 
little fodder housed as yet. Lack of coal 
is interfering with Pottstown’s industries, 
some of which have suspended operations. 
Dairy and Food Commissioner Cope has a 
chestnut farm near West Chester and he 
is shipping large quantities of the nuts 
west. Peculiar fleas have largely destroyed 
the grape crop in the vicinity of Spring 
City. Farmers of Montgomery Co have 
difficulty in securing enough help to har- 
vest their corn crop. 


Meadville, Crawford Co, Dec 23—Wheat 
here was up to average, but somewhat 
damaged by wet weather during harvest- 
ing. Oats above average for the last two 
or three years, both in quantity and qual- 
ity; price 35c p bu. Potatoes will .not 











average half a crop, but a large acreage 
was planted; price of late potatoes 50c p bu. 
Buckwheat 60% of a crop, and selling at 
$1.15 p 100. Apples-were a fair crop. But- 
ter has been rather scarce, and also eggs. 
Butter 25c p lb, eggse25c p doz, pork 8c by 
the hog. Business has been brisk and la- 
bor in good demand. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Milford, Hunterdon Co, Dec 22—There 
have been several snows and very good 
sleighing, although it was soon spoiled by 
rain, which came very good in filling up 
empty cisterns. There is much fodder still 
in the fields, and much corn to husk. Much 
of the corn is soft, so the crop of market- 
able corn will not be as large as was an- 
ticipated, due probably to the wet season. 
Late sown wheat is looking well. Apple 
crop was good and many barreled and mar- 
keted, but those kept for home consump- 
tion are rotting badly. Farmers have be- 
gun feeding. Some malt is being used. A 
new creamery is to be built in Milford, 
which will doubtless take some of the pa- 
trons from the Spring mills and Everitts- 
town creameries. In the spring D. Hart 


Sinclair will relinquish farming, and 
Thomas VY. Cole, who has bought the prop- 
erty, will move thereon. Samuel §S. Fry 


will leave the McCullough farm and move 


to one in Warren Co, near to Stewarts- 
ville. 
MARYLAND. 
Thurmont, Frederick Co, Dec 22—Very 


favorable weather during the fall enabled . 


farmers to advance work on farms. More 
than the usual amount of plowing was done 
in good order. Corn put up in good order. 
Stock will not have much surplus flesh to 
meet the winter. Wheat 68c, corn 55c, pork 
$7.50 p 100, poultry 8 to 10c, potatoes 55 to 
60c. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Buffalo, the market displayed consid- 
erable firmness early this week, and prices 
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ruled 10 to lic higher on the better grades 
of beef cattle. Feeders continue steady, 
milech cows and veal calves unchanged. 
Prime 1200 to 1400-lb steers sold at $5.50@ 
5.85 p 100 Ibs, good to choice 1200 to 1400-lb 
steers 5@5.60, medium 1300 to 1400-Ib steers 
4.50@4.85, 1100 to 1200-Ib 4.25@4.50, choice 
butchers’ cattle 4.75@5, half fat steers of 
900 to 1100 lbs 4.50@4.75, good to prime fat 
heifers 4@4.50, common to fair 3.40@3.65, 
fair to best dry cows 3.25@3.40, good butch- 
ers’ bulls 3.50@4, export weight bulls 4.25@ 
4.50, best stockers 4@4.25, common to fair 
2.75@3.25. Prices on milch cows practicaily 
as noted last week. Selected veal calves 
sold at 8.50@9.25 p 100 lbs, good to choice 
8@8.25, light grade 5@6. Arrivals of sheep 
Monday of this week were 165 double decks. 
There is a good demand and prices rule 
steady to firm. Good to best wethers meet 
a ready sale at 4.25@4.50 p 100 Ibs, handy 
weights 4@4.35, mixed lots 3.40@3.65, fair 
to good 2.75@3.25, prime spring lambs 5.70@ 
5.75, fair to good 5.25@5.60, best Canada 
lambs 5.60@5.75. Heavy hogs were fairly 
active on this market early this week, and 
prices ruled steady to firm, light weight 
hogs easier, others unchanged. Good me- 
dium weights quotable at 6.40@6.45, mixed 
lots 6.15@6.35, Yorkers 6.15@6.35, pigs 6@6.10. 
At Pittsburg, trade rather quiet this 
week on account of the holiday. Prices 
have remained about steady. Arrivals at 
the yards Monday of this week were 100 
cars. Veal calves are in light supply, and 
the market continues firm. 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 }bs, "gs i Poor to good fat bulls,3 rr | 
Good, 1280 to 1800 lbs, 5 520 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, = 8 40 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. ise 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 2 75@3 50 Boiogua cows, p hd 5 00 
Rough, half fat, 4(10@4 55 Ven) calves, wD 
Com to good fatoxen, 200@44 F'sh cows & springers,25 00@55 00 
Hogs have continued to rule fairly steady. 
Prices declined a little late last week, but 
showed slight improvement early this week. 
Heavy hogs sold at $6.45@6.55 p 100 Ibs, 
prime medium weight 6.25@6.35, heavy 
Yorkers 6.15@6.20, light weight 6.10@6.15, 
pigs 6@6.10. Liberal receipts and a slight 
let up in the demand caused prices on sheep 
to yield a trifle. The highest price real- 
ized on choice wethers early this week was 
3.90 p 100 lbs, poorer grades sold at 2.50@ 
3.75, prime to fancy lambs sold as high as 
5.60, with common lots going as low as 
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| Our business is regularly inspect- 
Paid In = by and ondnhee ee abso- 
ute supervision 0 ate Banking 
Capital Department. 
$1,000,000 Our depositors include many of 
the most prominent clergymen, 
—_ om and business men in 
Assets he country, whose endorsements, 
1.6 eee full argon of 
our methods, we will gladly sen 
$1, 00,000 upon request. 
Surplus Deposits may be made or withdrawn 
at any time and bear earnings fer 
$185,000 every day invested. 








INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO.. 
1138 Broadway, New York 








GASH Vuk FARM 


We make 2. cae 


an 

roperties. ing large " avectioone and havin eauany 

nancies for poe § we can sell your farm qu y for 
cash. Send for our plan, with all parti 


SCHEIBLEY & TAYLOR," Rizizge**- 


or exchange, seven-room frame 
apy | BALE sts puinertend, New a. 

es price eas eight-reom briek ok aweliing. Plain- 
field, New Je 00. 


will exchange, ewhole me well toehea ony. in good te of 
cultivation. T. Fleurnoy, 21 Walnut 8t., Newark, N. J. 
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Good Pay 


To the 
Right Men 
ae 


FOR THE 


New Year 


Special and 





xceedingly 
Liberal Terms 

















ican Agriculturist 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, 
We offer good pay and steady employ- 
ment to the right men. 
the respective states preferred. Ad- 
dress immediately, giving references 
and experience; ts. 3 eS Rs 


Orange Judd Company, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place # ® NEW YORK. 














good men, those having ex- 
perience as solicitors prefer- 
red, to represent the Amer- 
in the states of 


Virginia and West Virginia. 


Residents of 
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Philadelphia Dealers Look for Milk. 


FORT, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 

Some of the large dealers have struck 
a new idea. The plan is to build and equip 
receiving stations within a short haul by 
rail of Philadelphia. One is to be started 
in the near future as an experiment. The 
dealer owning and .operating the plant 
promises to furnish all cans and pay milk 
exchange prices, less the freight, and is 
willing to take all the milk that is pro- 
duced in the country within reasonable dis- 
tance. In the opinion of those dairymen 
who have given this proposition consider- 
able thought it is not considered a very 
wise thing for the milk producers to sup- 
port this new enterprise. It is looked upon 
with very grave suspicion by the best in- 
formed. 

Dairymen, when interviewed by the par- 
ties soliciting their product, should remem- 
ber that Philadelphia capital is not coming 
out in the country without a reward is 
promised. ‘There is something behind the 
curtain that is not for the dairyman to 
see until he is bound hand and foot and 
is in a helpless condition. It will be a sad 
day for the milk producers when the deal- 
ers get control of the shipping stations and 
force the farmers to take whatever price 
the dealer sees fit to pay. or keep the milk 

home during periods when milk is plen- 
ul. 


SAMUnL 58, 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the milk exchange price 
remains at 3%c p gt. The market condi- 
tions im the city are easier, a fuller sup- 
ply coinciding with a decrease in the de- 
mand, according to the dealers. The plat- 
form surplus brought $1.80 p 40-qt can. An 
advance in prices, at ‘the next meeting of 
the exchange people, seems more or less 
problematical. 

The reeeipts of milk and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city, for the week ending December 20, were 
as follows: 











Milk Cream 

nt iidlink schestteeni-s: athena 25,854 1,483 
SEGIIRINEE 85 pin crease ecanaes 12,269 294 
We Evins wales otsess dense 11,290 456 
Laekawanna™ 22...603 2.0.0.0 . 31,476 927 
N Y Central (long.haul).... 31,231 1,395 
N Y Central (Hapre! on 11,782 112 
Qaibayeo |b. Fe,» s+ wig & a pee + 32,617 1,328 
Lehigh Valley eee led tap hs 16D . 490 
Homer Ramsdell line... ... one -4,58L 95 
New Haven ... ««... $0356.33 sl 7,150 a 
Other sources ......0.5....-, 4,075 115 
"POCOR so. ot ce dek bdeed oa 188,565 6,695 
Daily average ......2.......: 26,980 956 
Laat . Weel’... «apcccceccovescesss 188,069 6,729 

Additional Produce Markets. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


under moderate receipts and active demand 
the poultry market continues in a very 
healthy condition. Fowls 10%@il%ec p lb 
1 w, roosters 8@8%c, chickens 10@ilc, ducks 
13@13%e, geese 11%@12%c, turkeys 13@1ic, 
nearby fresh eggs 28c p doz, southern 25@ 
27c, storage 21@22c. Potatoes 63@68c p bu, 
globe onions $1.90@2 p bbl, domestic cab- 
bage 9@11 p ton, Danish 9@12c, fancy ap- 
ples 2.75@3 p bbl, Greening _1.75@2.25, 
Northern Spy 1.75@2.25, cranberries 11@12. 
No 2 red wheat 76@76%e p bu, corn 49%4@52c, 
oats 37%4@39c, bran 18@18.50 p ton, timothy 
hay 16.50@18, mixed hay 14@15.50. - 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 27c p doz, can- 
dled 29c, storage 21@22c, hens 10@lic p Ib 


1 w, spring chickens 11@12c, roosters 7@ 
$4c, spring ducks 13@14c, ducks 12@13c, 
turkeys 15@l6c, geese 11@12c. Onions 75@ 


8c p bu, fancy white 90c@$1, potatoes 57@ 
@5c. Danish cabbage 14@15 p ton, domestic 
7.50@8.50, fancy apples 3@3.50 p bbl, choice 

cranberries 9.50@11. Rye 59@ 
new yellow corn 56@57c, white 
Oats 38c, No 1 timothy hay 17@17.50 p ton, 
mixed hay 14@15, mill feed 21@21.50, bran 
16@17.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, turkeys in 
good demand and firm, eggs steady, fruits 
and vegetables active. Potatoes 65@70c p 
bu, onions 60@70c, turnips 15@20c, cauli- 
flower $2.50@3 p bbl, eastern apples 1.75@3, 
cranberries 10@12. Nearby fresh eggs 27@ 


28c p doz, southern 24@25c, cold storage 21 
@23c, chickens 10@1lic p Ib 1 w, hens 10c, 
mage 11@12c, turkeys 12%@l4c, geese 50@ 
TSc ea. 


No 2 red wheat 75%4c p bu, corn 48 





MILK FARMING 


@50c, oats 39@40c, rye 538@56e, bran 17@17. 
p ton, middlings 18@19. Good steers aa 
5.65 p 100 Ibs; veal calves 5@8,-hogs 6.50 
6.75, sheep 2.50@3.75, lambs 4.25@5.75. 


@)( @ i cn 


Chronic Cough—M. M. M., New York, 
has some cows that have had a cough since 
last spring, and they seem to be getting 
worse. Give them Cratt’s Distemper Cure. 





I have always found American Agricul- 
turist a source of much pleasure and great 
usefulness.—[{J. R. Swezey, Jr, Long Island. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


PABDS LLL 
9 DEPARTMENT is one of the most 





valuable in 

. Ata ver yt a 9 *: 

ae di and live Brock of all kinds, is. fruite and 

— ca ae or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 
t er Du) 


THE ADURESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a mumber, counts as one 
word. Cash must aecompany order, and advertise- 
ments Must have address on, as we caunot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee = 

week. 


in issue of the topewing, Advertisements 
‘FARMS FOR SALE’”’ or 'ro"'kl ., will not be ac- 
be charged at the 


cepted at the abore rate, i % will 
regular rate of sixty cents line 
go om another page, 

THE RATE tor the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


een 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


each imsertion. to 














POULTRY paper, ee 32 . & cents per 
year, four months’ scents, Bass free. 6+ 
page —, 9 Poul? > tek to y subscribers, 
Book alone cents, (oy of al books free. 
POULTRY ’ ADVOCATE, Syracuse, if 
WHITE WY ANDOT cockerels, bred for eggs, vigorous, 
large bodies and y for a_ series from 
prize winning stock at Boston, Montreal philadelphia, 
102, $2 each. OAK HILL FARM, Har 





90 Vv ARIETIES—Any amount, poultry, 7 > ae jigeons, 
hares, —— colored 60-page gui 10_ cents, 
Kates free, A. BERGEY, Box sue Teiford, Pa. 


"BRONZE t turkeys, raised on the hills of Vermont, best 
to be Also few choice Barred th Rock 
HEMENWAY, Chelsea, Vt. 


pullets, ; ee - 
THOROUGHBRED poultry, all the leading varieties. 


Inclose stamp for illustrated catalog and -.price list. 











SILAS MINSHALL, Delavan, Wis. 
LIGHT BRAHMAS, White ith Rocks, Ww "hite 
Wrandots, early , choice, each, J. A. ROB- 


ERTS, Malvern, Pa, 
BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Stock for sale. 





Booklet 





free, BRANCH VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Route 
2 5 a. 

"2383 CHICKS hatched. New again beats incu- 
bators. Particulars free. F. UNDY, Morrisonville, 


FOR SALE~—Farm raised 
Red coekerels, $1 each. VANDE 





hbred Rhode Island 
OL, Mayfield, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 





BESKSHIRES, registered stock, 6 
to 8 weeks old, without certificates, i, to ote per, trio, 
Order or write PINKNEY J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 

FOR SALB— Reasonable, registered Jersey, double 
randson of Exile of St Lambert; dropped March, 192. 

. R. HARRIS, Harrisville, W Va. 





- POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred. August and September 
pigs in pairs not akin; good ones. JOHN EICK g SON, 
tubbetts, Oo 

6 MONTHS’ OLD registered Angus bulls; fine indi- 
viduals; price $100. W. M. WATKINS, Randolph, Va. 

‘JERSEY ball calf, sell, exchange for Holstein heifer 
or typewriter, w. A. POLLARD, Belmont, N ¥. 

HERMANVILL E TAMWORTHS ~ HERMANVIL LE 
FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward Island. 


boar, eligible to register. 
Long Island, 


hogs. Write A. 





WANTED- Chester White 
JOHN LOVING, East Quogue, 


IMPROVED large white Yorkshire 
OOMAN, Box 153, Cart hage, N x. 

LARGE YORKSHIRE best ality. A. J. 

WILSON, Pittsfield, ei a ’ 


DAIRY 
N Y. 











Shorthorns. 


SPENCER BROS, Jamestown, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE Loaf gag my horse will saw two 








cords of wood pee ur. Price $100. Other sizes, Cata- 
log free. PAL. EE. BROS, Coseob, . 

FRANCIS BRILL, seed wer, ‘Remmiaek Long 
Island, N Y specialties ‘Long Island cabbage 4 
American caulifiower seed, 

ENGINES, boilers, sawmills, woodworki machinery, 
wood splitters. Some second- hand, BOYD N, machin- 
ery dealer, Springfield. Mass. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


TREES—One dollar’s worth up at 


secure varict, ent 
GC. STONE. wholeale® noweien 
Established % years, 





wholesale prices; 
; S8@page catalog. 
Dansville, N - ¥, 








tain. King Ohio. a Carman, o jobber, r ; (jreen Moun- 

io, meen, six wee inds. CHAS 

FORD, Fishers, 'N - 

0 VARIETIES strawberry plants, §2 per 1000 and up, 
for 1903 catalog. H. W. HENRY —_ > “Porte, Ind, 











SEED POTATOES—Pure, sound and vigorous. Sixty 
popular varieties. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y 


CUT CLOVER sale, Finest uality. 
ESTABROOK FRUIT PREM, (ot Athens, Pa. me 


yMQB SALE-Field peas, DIXON & CO, Elm City, 











AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—tocal or traveling men to sell best .line 
bs stock in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvamia. 
terms. C. R. BURR & CU, _ Hartford, Ct. 


a ai man in Sar — A ge Ro for 
pa wages, y em en ress 
D. a ye Nurseryman, Geneva, ty. 


WE pay $2 a week and expenses . 
to imtroduce cur wens, Kan. = de 
Parsons 











TA VELLE Bi) re 





CO, Dept 18, 
pounre WANTED ¢ to self the tent caterpillar gun. 
Write. R. B. WILLIAMSON, Clifton 1 Springs, ¥. 








ED and Buff ee 


ARE: Rock cockerels, 
lets HARRY L. LEIB, Stewartstown 
RROWN LEGHORNS, Barred Rocks, great laying 
strains. NELSON BROS, London, Pa. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, $1, Biltmore strain. 
FLORENCE THOMSON, Dean, 8 C. 














EXTRA FINE Mammoth Bronze turkeys. BARK- 
LEY BALDWIN, Doe Run, Pa. 
BRONZE turkeys for sale, ADY, Sharon, Md. 





DOGS, EAEBBITS and OTHER sTOCK 








~y rey Collie bitch, eee PR end ond 
SD ypout h Rocks; Bronze turkeys; m ducks. 
UD, Kennett Square, Pa. 
5000 RACCOON, also muskrats, skunks, mink, foxes, 
Highest prices, E. H. WEBER, Lyons, N Y¥. 
20 FERK 


ETS. Some trained. Price list and book 
KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


BARRETT MINOR, New 


free. N. A. 
FINE BRED Collie pups, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








_WANTED—By a German agriculturist, recently ar- 
rived, age 40 years, married, no children, a position as 

or foreman on a ‘large estate. Is thoroughly 
fa with ame soe meptgemens, fruit and vege- 
sable —. onary in en 

hay desired, his coul 

make erself ull also. * eDMUN ERGMANN: 4% 
Grove street, Brooklyn, 








HELP WANTED. 
Se: + e 


500 bat oan a wanted rai railway train 

rience We rT a JOHN- 
SON'S “PRACTICAL RAIL’ Y INS TUTE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 


WANTED-—Young men to learn tel Rhy, Positions 
gnaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New. York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese ltry, dressed calves, 


gms, fruits, etc. “2. Woo DWARD., 302 Greenwich 
York. 


DRESSED poultry, er ltry, ‘aim, calves, beans, 
* ad Prompt cas returns; estab- 

ed GIBBS ra “BRO Bhitadetptin, Pa. 
® YEARS’ experience; results obtained 
for fruit and a ~ sOSTIN. ~ 4 COCHRAN, 2% 


Duane St, New 
POULTRY ap) otatoes sold. h- 
est’ price, Sn ooVER, Batalee iphia, Pa. High: 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


gttpoes FLUID—Insecticide and nfectant. 


disi Send 
circulars, W. E. MINOR & co, Cleveland, O. 





RAW FURS wanted. PALMATIER, Leeds, 


F. S8. 


yulterers or 
nd and the 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
others in the rural trade from Mich, 

ppi river westward to ific "coast, go into 

the Farmers’ ee ae of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at ares te Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only per word. If you want 
to reach New England a trade, the cheapest and 
pe effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little. 
advertisement in the Farmers’ a ange department of 
the New England Homestead eld, Mass. It 
is the eastern \ ay udd Farmer of Chi- 
cage ee eaten edition of the American Agriculturist 





| Beat All Others Put Together. 


The past season we advertised in nearly 
all the leading agricultural papers. We got 
better results from the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist than 
from all the others put together.—_[{F. W. 
Bent, Antwerp, N Y. 














ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


The Transformation of Rural Life. 


Few of our readers realize the rapidity 
with which the telephone is spreading in 
the rural districts. We have printed many 
articles on the subject, telling just how to 
start a rural ’phone service, its advan- 
tages, etc, but even our well-informed read- 
ers do not yet fully grasp the meaning of 
this movement. It not only brings the 
farmer into hourly touch with markets, but 
is abolishing the isolation of farm life. 
Some new developments in the latter di- 
rection are thus entertainingly described 
by our good friend E. P. Powell in the 
Christian Register: 

In an Indiana town a telephone church 
service was instituted recently, whereby 
hundreds of people in the village itself and 
in the outlying districts listened to the 
church services while at their houses. There 
had been a telephone war for. several 
weeks; and the Central Union company 
submitted a proposition to the minister that 
they would put up telephones in every 
church in the town, so arranged that every 
patron could listen to the preacher while 
remaining at home. This arrangement made 
it possible for any telephone user to listen 
to services at an Episcopal or a Baptist 
or a Methodist or a Presbyterian church. 
The result was very satisfactory, and those 
who listened could distinguish every word 
of the services. There were invalids listen- 
ing to the exercises, who had not been to 
church for many a year. 

This is the future of all our social ser- 
vices. The organization of the town about 
the school makes it quite probable that 
there will be, not far in the future, a drop- 
ping altogether of the sects and a united 
town religious’ service. The economic 
changes will be as sterling as the intel- 
lectual. In my own house my sons fre- 
quently play the violin and organ for a 
grouping of a dozen or more families scat- 
terd over a radius of two or three miles. 
The music is heard as perfectly in the most 
remote house as in the nearest. In the same 
way the women of a circuit have estab- 
lished telephone tea parties. At a certain 
hour they sit down to their ’phones, drink 
their own tea, and distribute the gossip. 
Imagine how each one puts in an extra 
lump of sugar. We imagine that news is 
softened that goes over the ’phone. At any 
rate, the tongue will lose its rapid gait. 
Each person will have a hearing. Such a 
party requires no special dressing, no labor 
of walking nor. waste of time. There is 
no reason why this sort of service may not 
cover much club work. 

From Indiana, word comes of the estab- 
lishment of a telephone news service. Once 
each day the word “Attention” calls each 
subscriber to take his place at his ’phone. 
“Now set your watches or clocks; it is 
exactly 5 o’clock.” Then follows a sum- 
mary of the news of the day from all over 
the world. This is followed by a brief 
statement of local events, and then of mar- 
ket reports. The service covers a whole 
county, and is limited to exactly half an 
hour. When the time is up “Good-night” 
closes the session. Precisely how much is 
involved in this innovation it is difficult to 
estimate. The effect will certainly be to 
make the farmer the best-posted man in 
the world. His news will be digested and 
sifted of rubbish. His reading will here- 
after be something quite different from the 
common and undigested olla-podrida of the 
newspaper. 

Teamsters have ’phones, “because they 
would lose orders.’’ Doctors are consulted 
over a radius of three or four miles by the 
*phone, and their advice is received hours 
before they can make a personal visit. Or- 
ders from the store or butcher come in 
two or three miles. In rural districts this 
will necessitate more team service on the 
part of the dealer and less on the part of 
the purchaser. The farmer will not be com- 
pelled to drive into town fora gallon 
of kerosene or a pound of nails. The 
change will be greatly to the advantage of 
home life. The village will cease to be the 
center of attraction, where on every visit 
the farmer drops a few nickels. He him- 
self lives at the center of creation quite as 
much as the man at the store or the sa- 
loon. With his habits of town-going and 
spending broken, he will have more of time 
and money to devote to his own house and 
farm. This is only one of the ways in 
which the old country is becoming the new 
country 


Grange Netes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie county Pomona met at Union City, 
December 3-4, Attendance large; sessions 
interesting. Mr H. M. Cutshall of Meads- 
ville gave a very instructive talk on Pure 
foods, adulterations, etc. G. D. Heath spoke 
on Fire insurance. Each grange in_ the 
county was represented by delegates and 
interesting written reports were sent by 
each secretary. Topics were ably and intel- 
ligently discussed, especially during the wo- 
man’s hour. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Medford holds its meetings every week 
with a fair attendance, considering that 
farm help is so scarce. The national lec- 
turer’s questions have been answered and 
have helped to entertain the members very 
much; also the questions sent out by the 
woman’s work committee. A few of our 
members attended our late meeting of the 
state grange and came home refreshed in 
the work. This grange was honored with 
the election of Brother Edwin Dudley as 
overseer, which we are all very much 
pleased with, and feel he will add dignity 
to the position. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Farmers in the entire section around 
Teays Valley, Putnam county, are organ- 
ized in the grange, and are doing good and 
effective work. 


NEW YORK. 


Saratoga county Pomona met with Burnt 
Hill, December 9, and elected: Master, W. 
H. Van Vranken of Clifton Park; lecturer, 
W. P. Crane of Charlton; secretary, Cora 


Hodges. Installation January 10. 
Schoharie county Pomona met with 

Breakabeen, December 11-12. Summit has 

quite a number of new members; this 


grange is prospering. 

A new grange was organized at Elm- 
wood, a suburb of Syracuse, December 6, 
Sixteen charter members received the obli- 
gation, administered by Deputy Worker, 
who was accompanied by State Secretary 
Giles, Pomona Secretary Clark, Mr and Mrs 
Darrow of Geddes and Mr Hill of Massa- 
chusetts. About as many more will be re- 
ceived at the next meeting, December 30. 
Officers: Master, C. S. McChesney; lecturer, 
Miss S. M. Raynor; secretary, H. J. Bryan. 


Wayne county Pomona met with Lyons, 
December 10, and elected officers for next 
year. and delegates to the state grange. 
State Secretary Giles offered many practi- 
cal suggestions for the good of the order. 
Wayne county leads in grange work in the 
state, yet Patrons feel that with their ad- 
vantages much more should be done than 
has been accomplished in the past. 


Golden Sheaf of Hannibal is in a most 
prosperous and flourishing condition. Work 
is the watchword of every member and 
strenuous efforts are being put forth to 
extend to farmers in the surrounding coun- 
try the benefits of membership of this 
grange. The frequent entertainments by 
this grange have done much toward mak- 
ing the general public acquainted with the 
aims and methods of our great organiza- 
tion. Mrs Elizabeth Snyder Roberts, a 
past officer of the state grange, recently 
delivered an entertaining lecture on The art 
of story telling. The annual anniversary 
oyster supper was held December 4. De- 
cember 6, officers were elected as follows: 
Master, R. A. Powers; lecturer, Jasper 
Hopper; secretary, B. M. Louis. This grange 
meets each Saturday evening at Hannibal. 

Saratoga county Pomona held a harvest 
home festival with Burnt Hills, November 
22. The young people were in evidence, and 
enjoyed dancing while the older members 
held corner socials and discussed farm 
topics and the results of the election, This 
Pomona is in a flourishing condition, being 
composed of some of the best men and 
women of the county. 

Onondaga Hill elected officers, December 
6, as follows: Master, A. J. Bartlett; secre- 
tary, A. C. Makyes; other officers were 
nearly all re-elected. This grange mourns 
the recent death of Job James. Four appli- 
cations for membership were filed. A few 
Onondaga Hill Patrons will take demit 
cards to the new grange at Elmwood. A 
resolution was adopted extending godspeed 
to this new grange. 

Oswego county Pomona met with Pul- 
aski, December 9. Notwithstanding the 
zero weather, the attendance was large, 
delegates being present from all parts of 
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the county. New by-laws were adopted. 
Reports from Deputy Dines and the various 
subordinate delegates showed that the or- 
der in Oswego county is in its greatest pe; 
riod of general prosperity and growth. 
There are 33 flourishing granges whose 
membership rolls are being constantly in- 
creased. Ten delegates were elected to the 
state grange at this meeting. A commit- 
tee will prepare a directory of the granges 
in the county for publication, Next meet- 
ing in March at Oswego. ~ 

Geddes elected: Master, W. C. Mitchell; 
secretary, Mrs Andrews. 

North Manlius has arranged to huld a 
farmers’ institute in January, independent 
of the state bureau. Good features and 
speakers have already been secured. 

Elizabeth Snyder Roberts of Onondaga 
Hill was the speaker at Palmyra Decem- 
ber 6, the occasion being ladies’ day. 

A grange was organized at Burke last 
September, which has increased steadily in 
membership ever since. At its last meet- 
ing all the officers were re-electd. 

Franklinville elected: Master, Fred Pix- 
ley; lecturer, Mrs M. G. Chaney; secretary, 
Mrs O. Cooley. 


A Jumbo Windmill made out of old 
boxes and lumber which cost me less than 
$3 is here illustrated. The box is 8 feet & 
inches long, 4 feet 8 inches wide and 4 feet 
6 inches deep. There are six fans, each 4 
feet square. This mill pumps water from 











A HOMEMADE WINDMILL. 


a 70-foot well and will, by attaching hosa 
to the spout of the pump, fill our cistern 
and water the garden. The mill is connect-} 
ed to the pump handle. I have built a 
windbreak on the north and west to shut 
off the winds from that direction.—[George 
McIntyre, Columbia County, Wis. 


Advertisers’ Bulletin. 


THE ECLIPSE SPRAY PUMP, made by 


Morrill & Morley, Benton Harbor, Mich, who 
are among the largest growers of fruit in this 
famous section, is a machine made after their 
own ideas, which gave such satisfaction that 
neighboring growers insisted on duplicate out- 
fits, Actual test wy the most practical peo-. 
ple in the count as developed a high de- 
gree of efficiency in the Eclipse and has made. 
its makers one of the largest manufacturers 
of spraying machinery in the count Write 
for their catalog, which embodies valuable in- 
——— about spraying, mentioning this 
eurnal. 











FEW LINES of manufacturing have devel- 
eped more rapidly than the incubator indus- 
try. Artificial hatching and _ brooding is no 
longer an experiment. The Hawkeye Incuba- 
tor Co of Newton, Iowa, well knewn to the 
readers of this paper, have a machine that 


they offer to sell on 30 days’ free trial, giv- 
ing the purchaser time to lete a hatch 
before accepting the machine. is firm has 


always aimed to put a first-class machine on 
the market, and how well they have suc- 
ceeded is proven by the fact that the sales 
last year were double those of the previous 
year. If you are thinking of buying an_in- 
cubator, by all means write the above firm 
for one of their catalogs, which is sent free 
if vou mention this paper. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
1992 | 1901 | 1902 ; 1902 | 1902 1902 











-- } 
Chi 0, 100 ibe. / £6.90 27.40) $6.75) $6.70) $4.50) 24.40 
New OTK. .cececes 6.50; 600) 6.75) 6 4.10) 4 00 
Buffalo....... Gecece 7.00} 6.50) 6.75) 6. 4.00; 4.00 
Kansas City.......| 625} 6.75} 6. 6 4.20) 4.00 
Pittsburg....... eeee! 6.00, 6.25) 6.70, 6 60) 4.10) 4.00 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
decidedly unsatisfactory to salesmen and 
to the country. Prices continued to sag 
until late last week found them at the 
lowest level in many months. The reason 
for a decline to a level of $6.65 for choice 
beeves downward may be summed up in 
the word over-supply. Farmers and feed- 
ers throughout many portions of the west 
showed great desire to dispose of their 
cattle, and a large proportion of the sup- 
ply was inferior to only common in qual- 
ity. As a result, while prices covered a 
wide range, the bulk of sales were at a 
comparatively low level, 6@6.25 for really 
choice beeves downward to 4@4.50 for fair 
butchers’ cattle, though light in weight 
and uneven in quality. 


Fancy beef steers, $6 80 Canners, $2 373 
Good toe xtra. 5 40 Feeders. selected. 4 » 
Poor to ia. 4 23 Steckers. 450 to 850 ibs. 2 375 
Good native heifers. 2 475 Calves, 300 Ibe up, 20@iD 
Fairte choice cows. 2 75 Cabwea veal. 4 S0@7 SO 
Poor to fancy bulls. 230@475 Mileh cows. each. 35 0G Ez 35 


Hog receipts have been only moderate in 
number and rather deficient in quality. As 
a result best droves sold well, common and 
mixed lots generally at some concessions. 
Prices last week averaged fractionally 
higher, but advanee not fully maintained. 
Gcod to choice mixed and heavy droves 
$6.35@6.55, rough lots 5.90@6.25, light hogs 
5.75@6.15. 

The sheep trade was fairly satisfactory, 
considering the liberal supplies, choice lots 
generally steady to firm. An encouraging 
shipping demand noted, partly for export 
account. Good to choice ewes $3.50@4.25, 
western sheep and yearlings 4@4.50, native 
lambs 4.75@6, western feeding lambs 3.75@ 
4.10. 

At New York, steers in fair demand, but 
prices a shade easier, veal calves steady, 
sheep and hogs quiet. Common to prime 
native steers $3.85@5 p 100 Ibs, bulls 2.60@ 
4.40, common to prime veals 5@9, little 
calves 4, good to prime sheep 3.50@4.50, in- 
ferior to common 2.50@3.25, choice lambs 
5.50@6.10, good to prime 4.50@5.25, western 
hogs 6.25, prime state hogs 6.60. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
4ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot - 
a 1904 | 190% | 1901} 1902 | 1903 
a sed Foe ae 
hicago....... ~ «| -145| .16%q| 02%! -.63%%| S14) 44% 
New York..... é Bi, 34 | 64 | .70%) .39 3 
ON «wes esee ee Ti% ie AT ro, - bd 
Toledo...... coos | cbt AYA) 4 46 
Bt Louts..-....-| 73, | 804] 44 s 33 | 4s 
inneapoiis.... | .73%! .75%} « d - ‘ 
Liverpool.......} 86 | “sang| -70 | 764,) — _ 








PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 


Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 
Wheat, bu..... 48,151,000 45,940,000 59,356,000 
Corn, bu....... 5,498,000 3,895,000 11,187,000 
CHER,  Bihiesc con 6,193,000 6,754,000 5,472,000 


At Chicago, wheat was poorly supported, 
declines of 1@2c taking place before much 
show of stability. The speculative market 
was dull, as is often the case just prior to 
a holiday period, and this in itseli formed 
an element of weakness. The contract 
grade, to be delivered any time this month, 
sold under 73c p bu late last week, subse- 
quently recovering a trifle, with May 77%c 
down to 76%c, and July quotable at 73%@ 
74%c. Receipts at northwestern primary 
points were liberal, yet with some intima- 
tion that many country elevators would 
practically shut down after New Year’s. 
Winter wheat has left farmers’ hands at a 
fair rate, and the milling industry was de- 
void of special feature, flour in moderate 
favor on both home and export account. 

Foreign news presented little novelty, al- 
though professional bulls tried to make 
some capital over the Venezuelan troubles, 
on the supposition that the U S might be 


THE LATEST 


controversy, something 
highly improbable. Harvest advices from 
Argentina were much. as recently. West- 
ern Europe continues a good buyer of wheat 
from surplus countries, and condition of 
autumn sown crops in Russia and south- 
eastern Europe somewhat uncertain. 

Taking as a fair indication of corn val- 
ues the May delivery, the market was mod- 
erately steady, although leaning to easi- 
ness, No 2 for that month declining late 
last week about Ic to 43c p bu, subsequent- 
ly recovering 1@2c. Foreign markets were 
easy, and will take liberal quantities at 
fair prices. Western Europe wants our 
corn and wants much of it. Recent sales 
by sample included No 4 and No 3 mixed 
at 42@49c p bu, yellow corn 45@65lc. 

Oats were inclined to follow other cereals, 
and the market, though somewhat irregu- 
lar, sagged %@ic. Receipts were fairly lib- 
eral, but the shipping demand was not urg- 
ent, especially as lake transportation has 
closed for the season; exports unimportant. 
The contract grade, to be delivered any 
time this month, sold under 3ic p bu, with 
May 32%@33%c. No 3 and No 3 white oats 
sold by sample at 29%@321¢c. 

Barley has received little genuine sup- 
port for some days, with only occasional 
exceptions. A dull market meant general- 
ly weak prices, but without much quotable 
decline. Poor to good feed barley sold at 
35@40c p bu, malting grades 45@58c. 

General steadiness prevailed in grass 
seeds, timothy in fair but not urgent de- 
mand on basis of $4.25 p 100 Ibs for contract 
prime. Clover seed offerings meager, con- 
tract prime 10.75@11 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, flour market rather quiet. 
Fancy spring straights sold at $3.75@3.85 p 
bbl, do winter 3.55@3.65, spring patents 4.25 
@4.65, winter 3.95@4.10, buckwheat flour 2.20 
@2.30 p 100 lbs. No 2 red wheat 79%c p bu, 
No 2 mixed corn in elevator 64c p bu, No 2 
white 60c, yellow 59%c, No 2 white oats 
3914c, No 3 white clipped 39%c, No 2 mixed 
oats 37c, No 2 western rye 52%@53c, choice 
barley 60@638c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. — 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
startces are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers, an advance is usually se- 


eured. 
Beans. 

At New York, market generally in a very 
healthy condition. Choice marrow beans 
sell at $2.70 p bu, pea 2.30@2.35, white kid- 
ney 2.70@2.75, Cal lima 3@3.15, imported pea 


2@2.15. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, all the better grades hold 
steady at present top quotations. Fancy 
evap’d apples 74@7%c p Ib, choice 6@6%c, 
common to prime 5@5%¢c, sun-dried quar- 
ters 4@5c, cherries 22c, blackberries 8@93c. 


drawn into the 





At New York, offerings of fresh-gathered 
ample, but very few that grade strictly 
fancy. Refrigerator eggs held steady, but 
trade not especially active. Selected state 
and Jersey sell at 33@35c p doz, western 
26@27c, southern 20@24c, refrigerator 20@25c. 

At Boston, receipts have been fairly lib- 
eral and market quiet. Fancy nearby 36c p 
doz, choice eastern 28c, fair to good 22@?24c, 
candled western 27c, refrigerator 21@21%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, cranberries steady, a few 
choice lots selling above present top quo- 
tations, pears and grapes quiet. Kieffer 
pears $1@2 p bbl, fancy Cape Cod cranber- 
ries 10.50@12, Early Black 9.50@10.50, Jersey 
8.50@9, Catawba grapes 1@1.50 p 10-bskt 
ease, Concord 1. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market firm on all fresh 
ground feeds. Bran, in bulk, $18@18.50 p 
ton, in 200-lb sacks 19, middlings 20@23, no 
grade flour 21@22.50, linseed oil cake 26@ 
26.50, brewers’ grain 15.50, screenings 65@ 


8c p bu. 
Poultry. 

At New York, live turkeys, ducks and 
geese in good request and steady, hens 
and chickens a shade easier. Dressed tur- 
keys active and prices firm, ducks and 
geese in light supply, and wanted, chickens 
quiet. Spring chickens 10%@lic p Ib 1 w, 
fowls 11@11%c, roosters 8@8%c, turkeys 13c, 


MARKETS 


ducks 80c@$l p pr, geese 1.25@1.65. Nearby 
dressed turkeys 20@21%c p Ib, fancy Ohio 
and Mich 19%@20c, fair to good 17@19c, other 
western 17@19c, Ohio and Mich 13%@l4c, 
western fowls 13@13%c, Ohio and Mich 
ducks 17@18c, western 14@i6c, Md geese 14 
@l5c, western 11@13%e. 

At Boston, turkeys in fair supply but the 
demand is good and prices well maintained. 
Chickens only moderately active, ducks 
and geese firm. Fowls 12@i2%c p Ib 1 w, 
roosters 7@8c, chickens 114%4@12c, choice tur- 
keys 23@25c p Ib d w, common to good 18 
@20c, fowls 13@15c, chickens 14@18c, ducks 
18@20c, geese 16@18c, dry packed turkeys 
20@22c, chickens 13@16c, fowls 14c, ducks 


15@17c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime new hay in light 
supply and firm. Prime timothy 9744@$1 p 
100 Ibs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 80@85c, clover 
mixed 65@85c, clover 55@65c, no grade 40@ 
bic, long rye straw 65@80c, do short: 0@60c. 

Onions. 


At New York, choice onions in light sup- 
ply and firm, others easy. Orange Co white 
$1.50@2.50 p bag, yellow 1.25@2.25, Ct white 
4@7 p bbl, yellow 2@2.50, L I red 1.50@1.75, 
yellow 2@2.50, white pickle onions 4@6. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market steady on nearly 
all lines of vegetables. Cauliflower contin- 
ues scarce and firm, southern vegetables 
rather irregular in quality and the poorer 

ades rule easy. Danish seed cabbage 

15@20 p ton, domestic white 8@11, red 2.50 
@5 p 100 heads, fancy cauliflower 4.50@6 p 
bbl, other 3@4, fancy celery 35@50c p doz, 
pumpkins 50@75ic p bbl, spinach 75c@1, tur- 
nips 60@80c, marrow squash 60@75c, Hub- 
bard 75c@1, parsnips 1@1.25, carrots 1@1.25, 
beets 75c@1, kale 25@35c. 

Wool. 


The general feeling on leading markets is 
one of firmness and there is an active trade 
for this, cleaning up season of the year. 
Public stecks are rapidly growing smaller 
under the continued heavy demand, For- 
eign markets are reported as strong as 
ever, rendering large importations of wool 
quite impossible. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





APPLE EXPORTS TO WEZENDIK ENG DEC 13, 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 


pool. don. gow. Other. Total 
New York 5,448 4,841 941 7,682 18,912 
Boston ... 10,066 5,135 _ — 15,201 
Portland . 19,817 11,446 _ _ 3,263 
Halifax . 580 1,223 _ _ 1,803 
St John... 1,037 _— _ _ 1,037 
This week 36,948 22,645 941 7,682 68,216 
Last year. 10,471 2,963 1,933 532 = 23,899 


Total this season to date. 
1902-3 ..... 958,126 260,197 312,945 150,956 1,682,224 
1901-2 ..... 246,216 121,270 97,975 18,823 485,284 

The supply of apples on leading mar- 
kets have continued liberal, though the of- 
ferings are not quite so large as last week, 
The demand has not been especialy act- 
ive, and prices are practically unchanged. 
Prevailing cold weather has helped the sit- 
uation. somewhat. The movement from 
storage is increasing slightly, but is not 
very heavy. Much of the fruit on the mar- 
ket is very common and such moves slow- 
ly at easy prices. Fancy table apples are 
especially desired and command a premium 
on present top quotations. 

At New York, market liberally supplied. 
Much of the fruit shows common to infe- 
rior quality and has to be worked off at 
easy prices. Fancy red table varieties sell 
at $2.50@3 p bbl, Ben Davis 1.50@2.25, Hub- 
bardson 1.25@2, Spitzenberg 1.50@3, Spy 1@ 
2, Greening 1@2.50. 

At Boston, receipts have not been espe- 
cially heavy, but as the demand is light 
the market is rather quiet. . King $2@3 p 
bbl, Snow and Wealthy 2@2.50, Spy 1.50@ 
2.25, Baldwin 1.50@2.25, Greening 1.25@2.26. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Potatoes rule firm on leading markets, 
but prices have remained about the same 
as noted last week. There is a fair de- 
mand for most of the offerings, and the 
market is kept pretty well cleaned up. 
Many potatoes coming in show the effects 
of cold weather, shippers In many cases be- 
ing unable to secure suitable cars. Foreign 
potatoes are firmly held, in many instances 
selling above present top quotations. 

At New York, supply of domestic potatoes 
liberal, but many of the esculent tubers 
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show effects of the recent cold weather, 
and have to be worked,off at easy prices. 
Strictly prime are held firm. Foreign po- 
tatoes in moderate supply, and _ holders 
asking above present top quotations for 
same. Long Island in bulk $2@2.25 p bbl, 
Va second crop 1.50@1.75, Jersey 1.75@2, 
state and Mich 1.50@1.87 p 180-lb sack, Me 
1.75@2.25 p sack, Jersey sweet 2.50@3.75 p 
bbl, southern yellow 1.50@2.25. 

At Boston, recent arrivals light, but deal- 
ers have had a liberal amount from pre- 
vious shipments to draw on. The market 
continues quiet, with prices steady to firm. 
Aroostook Green Mts sell at 78@80c p bu, 
fair to good 75@78c, Hebron 73c, N Y round 
white 63@65c, western round white 63c, P 
E I Chenangoes 65c, P E I Red 65@70c, Nor- 
folk yellow $2@2.50 p bbl, Jersey double 
heads 3.25@3.50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in 
good demand and firm, eggs scarce. Fresh 
eggs 40c p doz, cold storage 24@27c, fowls 
12@13c p Ib 1 w, chickens 11%@12%c, tur- 
keys 12%4@13%c, ducks 11@12c, geese 11@12c. 
Potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, white onions 3@ 
3.50, red and yellow. 1.75@2.25, sweet 2.75@ 
3.25, celery 7.50@9.50 p 100 bchs, squash 1@ 
1.50 p bbl, apples 1.25@2.50, cranberries 9.50 
@12. Buckwheat 63@65c p bu, corn 68@70c, 
oats 34@38c, bran 17.50@18 p ton, middlings 
22@22.50, good to choice timothy hay 12.50@ 
16, clover 10@13. Veal calves 7@8.50 p 100 
lbs, hogs 6@6.50; milch cows 30@50 ea. 

At Buffalo, potatoes in light supply, and 
market firm, ducks and turkeys a shade 
higher. Choice young turkeys lic p lb 1 w, 
common to good 14@15c, chickens 10%@18c, 
fowls $@10c, ducks 14c, geese 12@12%c., 
nearby fresh eggs 28c p doz, western 25@ 
26c, cold storage 21c. Potatoes 60@65c p bu, 
onions 55@65c, turnips 14@15c; Hubbard 
squash $1.50 p 100 Ibs, cabbage 1@2 p 100, 
celery 8@20e p bch. Fancy apples 2.50@3 p 
bbl, Spys 2.50@3, Russet 1.50@2, Kieffer 
pears 1.25@1.50, No 2 red wheat 78%c p bu, 
corn 65@5714c, oats 35@37c, choice barley 60 
@63c, rye 54@56%c, bran 17@18 p ton, mixed 
feed 17.50@18.50, corn meal 23, timothy hay 
14@15.50, clover 12.50@13. 

At Syracuse, potatoes in light supply, 
cabbage is beginning to move more active- 
ly. Potatoes 60@70c p bu, onions 40@50c, 
cabbage $2@4 p 100, medium beans 2.25@ 
2.50 p bu, marrow 2.50@2.75. Baldwin ap- 
ples 40@60c, Greening 30@50c, fancy table 
apples 75@90c. Fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, tur- 
keys 16@lic, ducks 13c, fresh eggs 28@30c p 
doz, cold storage 24c. Buckwheat 1.20 p 100 
Ibs, corn 75c p bu, oats 37c, rye 58c, bran 18 
p ton, middlings 19, corn meal 23.50, timothy 
hay 12@14, rye straw 8@10. 


At Rochester, chickens 14@lic p lb d w, 
ducks 14@l15c, turkeys 16@18c, geese 12@14c, 
fresh eggs 28@30c, cold storage 22@23c. No 
1 apples $1.50@1.75 p bbl, No 2 1@1.35, cran- 
berries 9@11, marrow beans 2@2.25 p bu, me- 
dium 1.80@2, cabbage 4@5 p ton, Hubbard 
squash 20@25. No 2 red wheat 7@7ic p 
bu, new oats 33@35c, rye 55@60c, barley 68c, 
corn 75e, bran 18@19 p ton, corn bran 21. 

At Watertown, hard wood $2.75@3 p cord. 
Potatoes 70@75c p bu, onions 75@80c, apples 
40@75c, beans 2@2.25. Oats 32@35c p bu, 
wheat 78@80c, rye 56c, buckwheat 1.25 p 100 
Ibs, clover hay 7@9 p ton, timothy hay 10@ 
12, oat straw 4@5. Fowls 7@8c p ib i w, 
chickens 8144@10c, turkeys 12@14c, lambs 4 
@4%c, hogs 5c, fresh eggs 23@26c p doz. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 








The Rutter Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIBS. 


New York Boston Chicago 
OC ee 30 @30%c 28 @28%c 28 @28%c 
Qo ere 24%4@25 c. 24%@25 c 24. @Akc 
1900 ......25 @25%c 25 @225l4c. 23 @223%%c 


Th offerings of strictly fresh creamery 
are somewhat limited. Of seconds and 
lower grades there is a fair supply, and 
market not especially active on such. Held 
goods are having a fair movement at steady 
to firm prices. Some of the butter arriving 
on leading markets is showing effects in- 
cident to the season, and has to be shaded 
slightly in price. Fancy dairy meeeting an 
active demand and rules firm. 

At New York, fancy creamery holds 
steady at top quotations. There is a slight 


accumulation of undergrades and the mar- 
ket rules easy on such. The demand for 
fancy storage butter is quite active, choice 
lots selling up to 264%c p lb. Extra cmy 
sells at 30c p lb, firsts 2744@29c, seconds 25 
@2ic, held firsts 24@25c, state dairy 27@28c, 
firsts 25@26c, seconds 22@24c, fancy reno- 
vated 22@22téc. 

At Boston, choice to fancy cmy sells at 
28 to 28144c p Ib, but the proportion of but- 
ter that brings the latter figure is compara- 
tively small. Trade is only fairly active. 
Held goods moving quite freely at 26%c 
p lb for choice lots. Extra Vt and N H cmy 
quotable at 28@28%c p lb, choice western 
28@28%4c, northern firsts 26@27c, fair to good 
23@25c, extra dairy 25@26c, firsts 22@23c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
cmy tubs 28@28%%c p lb, prints 29@30c, dairy 
23@25c.—At Albany, market active and 
prices have advanced slightly. Choice cmy 
tubs 30@31c, prints 31@32c, dairy 27@29c.— 
At Rochester, state cmy 27@28c, Elgin 
prints 230@31ic.—At Watertown, fancy dairy 
25c, good to choice 23@24c.—At Buffalo, ex- 
tra cmy 29@30c, good to choice 27@28c, fan- 
cy June made 26c, fancy dairy 27@28c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, owing to 
searcity of fancy fresh creamery, choice 
June made is commanding considerable at- 
tention. Nearby cmy prints 33c p lb, firsts 
30@3ic, seconds 25@26c, June made 26c.—At 
Pittsburg, Elgin prints 324%@33c, tubs 314%@ 
32c, state cmy 29@291téc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a limited sup- 
ply and firm prices prevail. Extra emy 
separator 30@3l1c p lb, gathered cream 28@ 
29c, firsts 27@29, cmy prints 31@32c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market steady at the 
following prices: Cmy tubs 29c p Ib, prints 
30c, dairy 18@23c.—At Cincinnati, extra cmy 
31c, firsts 29@30c, seconds 26@27c, dairy 15 
@20c.—At Cleveland, fancy emy 30@30%éc, 
firsts 28146@29c, dairy 20@25c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The suppry vn leading markets is not 
large, and prices continue firm. Trading is 
not .especially active, which is rather the 
rule than the exception during the closing 
days of the year. Holders are very decided 
in their views and will not dispose of any 
very large lots unless receiving a premium 
on present top quotations. 

At New York, holders are firm in their 
views and willing to dispose of only small 
lots at present top quotations. Exporters 
are looking around for cheap lots, but 
prices not at all favorable to them. Trad- 
ing is only moderately active. Fancy full 
cream 131%2@13%c p lb, smail white 13c, 
choice late made, colored 13%c, white 13c, 
good to prime large 13X%c. 

At Boston, receipts continue light and 
market in a very firm condition: Bxtra 
N -Y twins 1344@13%c p Ib, firsts 114%@12%c, 
extra Vt twins 13@13%c, sage cheese 13%c, 
Ohio flats 11@12c. 

New York State—-At Syracuse, cheddars 
13@13%e p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 12%@ 
14c, flats 12@13c.—At Rochester, full cream 
14c.—At Buffalo, demand good, but prices 
remain unchanged. Fancy full cream 13%c, 
fair to good 12@12%%c, skims 7@8c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y full 
cream 13%@i4c p lb, part skims 9@lic, do- 
mestic Swiss 114%@i4c.—At Pittsburg, N Y 
full cream 14%@l5c, Ohio 14@1446c, picnic 
cheese 14@14%c, limburger 13@13%c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, prices have ad- 
vanced slightly and the market rules firm. 
New York full cream 13%@l4c p Ib, flats 
138% @14\%e, picnic 14@14%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cheese firm, at the 
following prices: Cheddars isc p ib, Ohio 
flats 13%c, family favorites 1344c.—At C:n- 
cinnati, Ohio daisies i3c, flats 12%c, long 
horn 13%c, Swiss 14@15%c.—At Cleveland, 
Ohio full cream 12%@l13c, favorites 13@ 
13%ec. 





—— 


Continued Steady Prices on Mill Feeds. 





Prices on mill, feeds both east and west 
are steady to firm. The demand as a rule 
has continued good... Western milling con- 
cerns seem to be fairly well sold up on 
feed, yet it cannot be said that a scarcity 
exists. The rise in freight rates has mili- 
tated against the eastern demand from such 
western cities as were obliged to pay the 
increase after December 16. Other cities 
favored by the old rate till December 22 
or the first of the year report a good east- 
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ern demand, all interested being desirous 
ot taking advantage of the lower race. 

Western markets are not carrying a par- 
ticularly heavy supply of mui feeeds. The 
flour mills have in many instances reduced 
their output, and the supply of mill feed 
has been curtailed accordingly. The close 
of lake and canal navigation and the rise in 
freight rates has reduced the sales to the 
east somewhat. The current demand keeps 
close upon the heels of supply, prices gen- 
erally rule firm throughout the northwest. 
Minneapolis advices show an increased in- 
terest from the east, and buying on the part 
of eastern men more liberal than early in 
the month. Kansas City also reports a 
good eastern demand. These general facts, 
together with liberal shipments to the south 
and southwest, make the situation as a 
whole one of comparative firmness. 

At New York the demand has continued 
firm, and prices have been well maintained. 
Buffalo feed prices are firm, due partly to 
the rise of 50 cents per ton in freight rates 
eastbound, and partly to cold weather. 
Dealers have rather limited stocks, yet the 
demand is scattering and wholesale feed 
men think there is little prospect of im- 
BaeverDne until farmers run short of fod- 

er. 

The Boston market continues firm under 
moderate demand. Quotations on middlings, 
bran and mixed feed cover about the same 
range as during November and early De- 
cember. Taking the year as a whole, wrote 
a prominent Boston dealer recently, we are 
inclined to think there will not be much 
disposition to stock up heavily this year. 
We think retailers will take the market 
from week to week and buy as they sell, 
and that the range of values will not be 
much higher than at present, We find it 
good judgment to be most conservative in 
advising our customers this year, and firm- 
ly believe that no one who is close to 
the situation has any very strong opinion 
on the matter one way or the other. 


DeLPlaL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
The De Laval Secrunes Oe: 74 Cortiandt St.,.N.Y. 
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ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. scea for tree 
80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 


LUMBER AT HALFPRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Send us your lumber bill fer our estimate, and 
we will make you prices @elivered free of all 
charges at year shipping peint. 
WRITE FOR OBR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING 60., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT G7 QUFFALG, &. ¥. 
aaa 























Our New 
Portrait Catalog 











The publishers wish to announce that have just 
issued a new and revised edition of 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much ved 
and mene portraits of the most eminent ntixte 
along the lines of agriculture and allied subjects have 
been added, ineluding such authors as Thomas Shaw, 


W. A. Henry, Herbert M Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. 8. Fuller, L. H. Bley, Pet Patrick 
Barry. bo See. Reba Oe and 
we . 
ut, Ce a description of he ment recent 
ular books cove: every 

and Tae life, an unusval variety of 
available literature, the study of whieh will enablic the 
reader to encocentaly cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This is as essential to 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
reference ‘and will be sent to all for it. 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Ask Roosevelt to fArbitrate. 


The fighting blood of the parties at is- 
sue in the Venezuelan troubles has ceoled 
considerably since the initial outbreak, and 
both sides Rave now sensibly agreed to 
arbitration methods. Venezuela sought the 
good offices of United States Minister Bow- 
en to bring about an amicable adjustment 
of the difficulty, and its action was fol- 
lowed by an expression of willingness on 
the part of the powers to arbitrate mat- 
ters. Pres Roosevelt then proposed to the 
allied powers that the dispute be submit- 
ted to The Hague tribunal for arbitration, 
and they replied with a counter proposal 
that Pres Roosevelt himself arbitrate the 
issues. 

The president is reluctant to serve 
in this capacity, as he would be almost 
certain to engender the hostility of one or 
the other parties at issue, and then, too, 
the United States has a claim of $100,000 
against Venezuela, and is thus a party in 
interest. Italy has joined forces with Eng- 
land and Germany in coercing the little 
South American republic to secure the pay- 
ment of an indemnity and has agreed to 
any course of action they may determine 
upon. The Italian ambassador at Wash- 
ington has assured Sec Hay that his gov- 
ernment wishes to act in strict accord 
with Pres Reosevelt’s interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


This seems to be the cellecting season 
among the big powers, and the many claims 
against poor little Venezuela have served 
to remind other powers of similar obliga- 
tions due tiem. Uncle Sam, through his 
minister at Korea, demands payment of 
$1,500,000, due to builders of an electric rail- 
road in that country, and France is push- 
ing a claim against Peru for $16,000,000, in 
accordance with the finding of the Lausanne 
court of arbitration. 
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The favorable report of the house com- 
mittee on interstate commerce practically 
assures the formation of the new depart- 
ment of commerce. The new department, 
as the bill is now drafted, will include these 
bureaus: Lighthouse service, bureau of 
standards; coast and geodetic survey; im- 
migration; fish commission; statistics of 
treasury department; labor and census, and 
three new bureaus, insurance, manufac- 
tures and corporations. 


An effort will be made at this session of 
congress to repeal the anti-canteen law be- 
cause of the unfavorable reports of its ef- 
fect on the army posts. The move will 
meet the vigorous opposition of the national 
anti-saloon league. 








The completion of the Mobile, Jackson 
and Kansas City line, from Merrill, Miss, 
to Hattiesburg, Miss, opens up an impor- 
tant new yellew pine timber section which 
will soon become one of the largest pro- 
ducing areas in the south. 





The various counties of New York state 
have agreed to spend $1,400,000 next year 
for good roads, and they have asked Gov 
Odell for a like appropriation from the 
state treasury. Since 1898 355 miles of 
good roads have been built in the _ state 
under the direction of the Good Roads 
association. 





Congressman Champ Clark of Missouri 
will probably be chosen minority leader of 
the democrats in the house. 





Sec Moody is urging the house naval com- 
mittee to authorize the building of six 
fighting ships, as was done last year, and 

es Roosevelt is said to warmly indorse 
the recommendation. 





Senator Morgan of Alabama would solve 
the negro @roblem by deporting them to the 
Philippines,and there let them work out their 
own salvation. As there are some 9,000,000 
of them in the country, their transportation 
would in itself be a problem too great to 
be solved. 





A bill has been introduced in the house 
appropriating $500,000 to be used by the at- 
torney general in prosecuting violators of 
the anti-trust law. 





Pres Roosevelt has been called to account 
by the purity department of the Woman's 
Christian temperance union for having the 


famous Watts painting, Love and _ Life, 
hung in the White House. The picture was 
presented by the artist to the government 
during Pres Cleveland’s term, and in defer- 
ence te the protests of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian temperance union he had it removed 
from the White House to the Corcoran art 
gallery. 





Gov Taft recently presided over a gath- 
ering of the governors of three-fourths of 
the Philippine provinces, making the first 
elective representative body of Americans 
and Filipinos ever assembled. 

The house has passed a bill to reduce the 
duties on the products of the Philippines 
coming into the United States from 75% of 
the Dingley rates to 25%. 





The demoralization of the democrats na- 
tionally has caused the name of Grover 
Cleveland again to be mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate for the presidency. Former 
Sec of the Navy Benjamin F. Tracy is 
quoted as saying he is the only capable 
leader the democrats can turn to, and that 
he could hardly refuse the nomination if 
it were tendered him. 





Gov-elect Hickey of Nebraska is a géod 
old-fashioned Methodist and he sees no rea- 
son why his term of office should be ush- 
ered in by a grand inauguration ball. Mr 
Hickey says he is opposed to dancing and 
he will neither countenance nor attend the 
ball. 





Over $800,000 was received this year by the 
American .board of foreign missions for 
prosecuting its work in distant lands, ac- 
cording to the 92d annual report just issued. 
Of this sum Massachusetts contributed 
over $228,000 and Connecticut $167,500. 





Three cases of bubonic plague have been 
discovered on the steamer Saxon Prince, 
now in New York harbor, from Durban, 
South Africa. 





Plans have been completed for a big re- 
finery in New York city to compete with 
the sugar trust. 





Recent news from Guatemala would in- 
dicate that the damage done by the erup- 
tion of the Santa Maria volcano was un- 
derestimated. German capital alone suf- 
fered a loss of over $6,000,000. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Nutrium—H. N. H., Ohio: This material 
is a powder made from skim milk by dry- 
ing it at a low temperature and by a pe- 
culiar manner of agitation. It has the ap- 
pearance ef wheat flour when bottled-and 
packed. It is soluble in water, and is used 
mostly by bakers. In composition it con- 
tains water 8.60%, ash 6.32%, protein 33.93%, 
lactose 60.50%. It costs about 10 cents per 
pound, 





The Mammoth Pennsylvania Corn— 


Hundreds of letters have come to us ask- 
ing for the address of I. 8S, Long, whose 
big crop of corn and methods of culture 
were described in American Agriculturist 
November 29 and December 7, 1902.- Mr 
Long writes us as follows: “Please say to 
your readers that I positively have no seed 
corn for sale.” 


Barn Plans Wanted—wWill some readers 
give me an idea for building a barn to ac- 
commodate five or six horses and the same 
number of cows? Would also like to have 
this include a sketch showing a pound with 
shelter in which to keep dry cows and a 
Suitable place for sheep. Want feed room, 
corn crib included, and a hay loft above. 
[Milton Dale, Maryland. 


Scaly Legs—F. M. K., New York—To 
cure scaly legs on fowls, rub the legs with 
kerosene and lard, allowing it to thoroughly 
penetrate the scales. Repeat in one or two 
weeks and as often as necessary. The trou- 
ble is caused by a small fnsect which is 
killed by the kerosene. 


Kerosene Engines—A. M. M., New York, 
and others: The recent article in American 
Agriculturist on kerosene engines, by Guy 
D. Peck of New Jersey, has brought many 
ing ‘ries for his address, which we cannot 
give. The editor will be pleased to hear 
from him with further comments upon the 
subject, with answer to any inquiries that 
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may have been sent to him as the result of 
this article. 

Flower Culture—J. L. S., Alabama: It is 
exceedingly doubtful whether you could 
make it successful from a financial point of 
view to grow flowers, such as you mention, 
and market them in New York or cities 
further north. 


Horse Meat for Export—A. B. H., Penn- 
sylvania: Cannot furnish you with ad- 
dresses of concerns slaughtering horses for 
export. 


Depends on Charter—H. J. H.: The an- 
swer to your question depends upon the 
provisions of the Pike company’s charter. 





The influence of American Agriculturist 
upon farming communities is not limited to 
the boundaries of this country. We have a 
letter from a South African subscribeer 
who sayse that American Agriculturist is 
the best farm paper that comes to him. 
The advertisements he says are alone 
worth many times the cost of the paper. 
He is anxious to have catalog from incu- 
bator manufacturers, seedsmen, dealers in 
farm machinery, appliances, etc. If those 
interested along these lines will send their 
catalogs and lists to Oswald Swete, “Syl- 
via’’, Bulwer, Natal, South Africa, same 
will be appreciated. 





I wish to thank you for awarding me 
first prize in contest for best essay on new 
uses of corn. I handled 23 acres of corn, 
as described in my article, and now have 
1400 bushels of fine ear corn in cribs. Our 
barn, 30x96 feet, is filled with rough fod- 
der. The cows and horses are in the base- 
ment, so that now, while the northwest 
wind is howling, it is quite a satisfaction 
to know that my feed and 30 dairy cows, 
from which I make my living, are all well 
housed.—[Herman Pfaender, Minnesota, 


Going to Bed Hungry. 


It Is All Wrong and Man Is the Only 
Creature That Does It. 


The complete emptiness of the stomach 
during sleep adds greatly to the amount 
of emaciation, sleeplessness and general 
weakness so often met with. There is a 
perpetual change of tissues in the body, 
sleeping or waking, and the supply of nour- 
ishment ought to be somewhat continuous, 
and food taken just before retiring adds 
more tissue than is destroyed, and increased 
weight and vigor is the result. Dr. W. T. 
Cathell says: ‘‘All animals except man eat 
before sleep and there is rfo reason in Na- 
ture why man should form the exception to 
the rule.” 

If people who are thin, nervous and 
sleepless would take a light lunch of bread 
and milk or, oatmeal and cream and at 
the same time take a safe, harmless stom- 
ach remedy like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, in order to aid the stomach in digest- 
ing it, the result will be a surprising in- 
crease in weight, strength and general 
vigor. The only drawback has been that 
thin, nervous, dyspeptic people cannot di- 
gest and assimilate wholesome food at night 
or any other time. For such it is absolutely 
necessary to use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, because they will digest the food, no 
matter how weak the stomach may be, 
nourishing the body and resting the stom- 
ach at the same time. 

Dr. Stevenson says: “I depend almost en- 
tirely upon Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in 
treating indigestion, because it is not a 
quack nostrum, and I know just what they 
contain, a combination of vegetable es- 
gences, pure pepsin, and they cure Dyspep- 
sia and stomach troubles, because they 
can’t help but cure.” Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are sold by druggists everywhere 
at 50 cents per package. They are in loz- 
enge form, pleasant to take, and contain 
nothing but pure pepsin, vegetable essences 
and bismuth, scientifically compounded. 
Your druggist will tell you they give uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


| I Ca Sell Your f Farm 


Forabies. 
Ww. M. Ostrander, yas? A. MA Bldg. . Philadelphia 


























The Old Year and the New. 


GHORGE BIRDSEYE. 





O World, you coy coquette, 
So ready to forget, 
And coldly pass the face that once you 
knew! 
How heartless you appear 
To the now departing year, 
And how eagerly you welcome in the new! 


I remember well the time 
When bells were all in chime, 
And the year you turn away from now was 
new; 
How you greeted him with bliss, 
Tender hand and loving kiss;— 
Ah, you did not treat him then as now 
you do! 


A new year now once more 
Knocks at Time’s open door, 
And, as you bid the poor old year adieu, 
You gladly turn te meet 
The new year and to greet— 
Yet in turn you wili forsake him for the 
new. 


O World, we’re all the same— 
All equally to blame, 
And I, as one, must do as others do! 
So fill the greeting glass, 
And let the welcome pass;— 
“Farewell, Old Year! All hail! 
the new! 


The Love of Honorah. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


All hail! 





CHAPTER It. 


“Papers, sir? Herl’, Globe, Record?’ 
Tad leoked alertly into the passing faces 
with a merry assurance that often won 
him pre-eminence in the newsboys’ race for 
custom. 

The storm of the previous night had 
passed, and the crisp tingle in the air 
seemed accordant with the bright blue sky 
above, and the subtle influence of the ap- 
proaching holiday that impeiled the city’s 
tides in swifter current since the moving 
spirit was joy. 

“Most Christmas,” murmured Tad, with 
an appreciative eye on a neighboring shop, 
where poultry hung in fantastic juxtaposi- 
tion to garlands of evergreen and holly. 
The holiday meant little to him of added 
happiness, save as ’twas refiected from the 
faces of preoccupied shoppers and exuber- 
ant children; but the poor surveyor, whose 
last brave fight with disease Tad could just 
remember, had left one priceless legacy to 
his penniless boy—the ability to extract joy 
from unpromising seurces. 

So. Tad whistled and laughed, hung en- 
tranced before brilliant windows, hovered 
sympathetically abeut more fortunate chil- 
dren as they made their purchases, and 
was heartily glad that Christmas was com- 
ing—to other people. 

Christmas ceased to have a persona! sig- 
nificance when his mother gave up the dif- 
ficult struggle with poverty two years be- 
‘fore, and tremblingly left him with only 
her earnest admonitions as a bulwark 
against the evil of his world. While she 
lived there were some poor treasures to 
make the day memorable, and Tad, him- 
self, had known «the joyful excitement of 
selecting some impossible trifle to hang in 
mnother’s stocking. The memory of that 
time still shed its glamor over Christmas, 
and, oddly enough, made him feel less 
lonely. 

The stream of men bent officeward was 
slackening, but Tad’s store of papers being 
almost exhausted, he still lingered before 
the market. “My, but fd like to buy that 
bouncer,” he thought, eyeing a fat turkey 
with approval. ‘‘Wouldn’t I have a spread 
ff I had the cash—turkey, an’ cranb’ry 
sauce, an’ mince pie,”"—drawing on his 
memory. “Might have ’em, I s’pose, if I'd 

to the newsboys’ dinner, but I ain’t 
eatin’ a dinner I can’t pay for—not just 


This feeling of self-respect and independ- 
ence was yet unblunted by his hard life. 
Tad had secret ambitions; his mother’s 
teaching yet shielded. him from the dete- 
rioration that seemed inevitabie. Thus far 
he had paid his way, and, for the little 
he could pay, Widow Cafferty was giad to 
feed and ledge him. 

Time was fiying, so Tad hurried along 
toward the union station. At the last cross- 
ing, he stooped to fasten a boot-lace, before 
plunging into the waste of slush, when 


EVENINGS AT HOME, 


something dark, close beside the curb, 
caught his eye. 

“Hi, what’s that?’’ he said, making a dive 
for the treasure. ‘Jiminy crickets! Some- 
body’s lost their pocketbook.” 

He glanced swiftly about, then dodged 
around a corner, finding a retired spot near 
a looming warehouse. “‘Like’s not one 0’ 
them loafers ’d have nabbed it if they saw 
me fish it out’n the gutter,’’ he panted; ‘or 
@ cop might ’ve run me in for stealin’, Won- 
der what’s inside.”’ 

With fingers a-tremble with excitement, 
Tad drew out various memoranda, which, 
however, gave no clue to the owner—a 
small photograph, at which he glanced in- 
differently, and what made his heart beat 
faster, two crisp five-doliar bills! Again he 
searched vainiy for a clue to the owner, 
a sense of elation fast taking possession 
of him. 

“Wonder if I could find the owner?” he 
speculated, out of deference to conscience. 
“'Tain’t likely with so many goin’ back an’ 
forth. Might be somebody who’s gone off on 
the train. Maybe they’ve advertised,’’ he 
added, reluctantly, slowly drawing a paper 
from his pack. But a search in the celumn 
of “Lost and Found” failed to enlighten 
him, and Tad@’s spirits felt a mighty re- 
bound- 

“Funny I was just thinkin’ what I'd do 
if I had the money,” he mused. “If I don’t 
hear of anybody’s iosin’ it, I’ve as much 
right to it as anybody, for all I c’n see. 
Christmas don’t come until Thursday. I'll 
wait till Tuesday, an’ then, if nothing’s 
turned up, I’ll”’—a magnificent project filled 
his brain—“I'll give a Christmas dinner! I 
guess Mrs Cafferty’ll cook it, an’ Yl ask 
Billy Glinn, an’ Jim an’ Madge Croley, 
seein’ their mother’s up for 30 days; an’ I 
guess I'll ask ‘Dummy’ Lacross, for he c’n 
eat if he can’t talk, an’ I don’t believe the 
little chap ever tasted turkey. Let's see, 
there’s Mrs Cafferty an’ Bridget, an Mike— 
that’s three—an’ Billy, Jim, Madge, Dum- 
my an’ me—that’s eight. Guess that’s 
enough seein’ I can’t ask everybody.” 

He paused, impressed by the magnitude 
of the plan, and the cheering sense of his 
beneficent attitude toward his friends. Par- 
ticularly he enjoyed the prospect of invit- 
ing Madge Croley, whose proclivity for pro- 
truding a derisive tongue was secretly ir- 
ritating. Then he descended from his vis- 
ions with a jar. The money was not yet 
his. 

With -inward tremors, he faithfully 
watched the papers, and when Tuesday 
dawned without an inquiry having been 
made, he heaved a sigh of relief. At noon, 
he took Mrs Cafferty into his confidence, 
and, though she called upon the saints to 
witness if they “iver saw the loike,”’ her 
good nature made her readily acquiescent 
to the plan. 

“Sure, an’ Oi’ll cook all that ye’ll bring 
me,” she cried, ‘‘an’ as to yez askin’ the 
other children, Oi’ll be giad to see wan 
good meal a-stuffin’ out their poor litttle 
ribs. That Dummy’s a misfort’nit cray- 
thur, an’ though that Madge Croley’s a limb 
°o’ Satan, she’s a smart wan, an’ her raisin’ 
’s no fault o’ hern. Don’t yez be boddher- 
in’ yer hid anny ionger over th’ money. Sure 
it’s a bit ay luck th’ saints doe be afther 
sendin’ yez—an’ ye desarve it, too, Taddy 
bye.” 

Seme instinct had withheld Tad from 
showing the contents of the wallet to Mrs 
Gafferty, and a native delicacy had checked 
her curious questions. Upon further exam- 
ination of his treasure, Tad had paid 
greater. attention to the photograph, and 
gradually the charm of its subject affected 
his imagination. He wrapped it carefully 
in a bit of paper before replacing it that 
afternoon, then, having extracted ome of 
the bills, concealed the wailet beneath his 
coarse mattress. Surely now he had a right 
to assume that, by the law, that “findings 
are havines,” the money was his, and, cast- 
ing scruples to the winds, he dashed down 
the tenement stairs with a whoop of joy. 

When he returned at dusk, his arm was 
weighted by a heavy basket, from which 
irrepressible turkey legs stretched appeal- 
ingly to heaven. The little Caffertys skip- 
ped ecstatically as mysterious packages 
emerged, and under prying fingers, resolved 
themselves into sugar, crackers, cranber- 
ries, celery, onions and a generous mince 
pie. Had they known that an improbable 
wooden horse and a set of cheap doll dishes 
were aiready concealed beneath Tad’s con- 
venient mattress, their excitement would 
have known no bounds. With utmost wil- 
ingness, they undertook to deliver the fun- 
ny invitations, written in schoolboy hand 
on bright pink paper, wherein Mr ‘Theodore 
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Clark requested the pleasure of the favored 
one’s company at dinner, on Christmas 
day, at the residence of Mrs Cafferty. 

“Madge Croley said “yah, yah.” Mike 
complained on his return; but such a trifie 
did not disturb Tad’s serenity. 

The day before Christmas dawned with 
undimmmed sursaine, and Tad was early 
abroad. “Don’t stuff that turkey till I come 
home, Mrs Cafferty,” he begged, eager to 
extract the full delight of preparation. 

Seeuring his papers, Tad pursued his cus- 
tomers with such a beaming face that busy 
men smiled in return, and one kindly wo- 
man gave_him a branch from her armfui of 
holly. At length, when only one Herald re- 
mained unsold, Tad, acting mechanically 
upon what had been his recent habit, 
glanced down the column of “Lost and 
Found,”’ and there, at last, it stared him in 
the face: 

“Lost—On Friday evening, between the 
union station and Elmwod avenue, a wal- 
let containing photograph, memorandum 
and a small sum of money. A reward will 
be paid upon its return to Room 27, Col- 
lingwood building.” 

Tad stared at the paper with stony eyes, 
his happy heart having fallen, like a plum- 
met, to the depths of disappointment. So 
the money was not his, after all—there 
would be no Christmas Cro- 
ley, who had been amicably that 
morning, would protrude that spiteful 
tongue and jeer ““Yah, yah!” For once, he 
could extract no pleasure from adverse cir- 
cumstances; the humiliation was more than 
he could bear. 

After an interval of unalloyed woe, the 
necessity for action pierced his gloom. That 
money must be returned, for his mother’s 
teaching would bear no other interpreta- 
tion. He could ‘not eat the dinner of char- 
neither could he eat that of a thief. 
At an appalling thought, halted abrupt- 
It had made a sad hole 
in one of the bills, and, not being blessed 


account, 

What if this unknown owner 
to restitu- 

tion? Tad shivered at the visions the pos- 


the things I bought,’ 
he thought, doggedly, and went on, with 
dragging steps, together 


g 


such boundless content. — 

When he had explained matters, Mrs Caf- 
ferty’s expostulations were loud and 
strong. “Faix, I'd not go near *im then, 
if *twas me,” she declared; though, being 
an honest woman, the statement must be 
doubted. “It’s not th’ loikes' o’ him’ll be 
grudgin’ yez th’ bit o’ dinner,’ she urged, 
as Tad stowed the packages into the bas- 
ket with shaking hands. Then, - “Niver 
moind, Taddy, bye,” she crooned, having 
failed to shake his purpose. “Oi’d an ili- 
gant bit o’ corned beef in me moind for th’ 
day, an’ th’ spalpeens ’l] share it wid us 
just th’ same.” 

But, with a mournful shake of the head, 
Tad added two mysterious, knobby bun- 
dies to the pile and, with the wallet but- 
toned inside his shabby coat, set out on his 
mission of restitution. 

An hour later the office boy who guard- 
ed Geoffrey Stuart’s busy hours from un- 
profitable intrusion reported that a boy 
with a basket demanded entrance “on bus- 
iness’”’ and refused to go away. 

Stuart threw down his pen and brushed 
the hair impatiently from his forehead. 
“Let him in,” he said, turning his chair to- 
ward the door. it opened, in a moment, 
and Tad, flushed aftid panting, abruptly de- 
posited his basket on the floor. 

“T didn’t know ‘twas yours, so I’d bought 
some things,’ he explained, sturdily. “I’ve 
brought ’em all along, for I don't s’pose the 
marketman’d take ’em back.” 

Stuart eyed him in astonishment as Tad 
fumbled with the buttons of his coat. “TI 
don’t understand,” he said, courteously. 
“Suppose you take a chair and catch your 
breath before you explain.” 

Tad had no desire for rest at this mo- 
ment. With a jerk he the wallet, 
and at the sight Stuart seized it with a 
sharp exclamation. The advertisement had 
been tardily resorted to as a forlorn hope. 

{To Page 750.] 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. S. Hitchcock, Bast Hampton, Ct 
(The Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases will write 
him he will direct them to the perfect home 
cure he used. He has nothing whatever to 
sell.—[Adv. 
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G. BIRDSEYE. 

















































Sighed Daisy’s mother, “Dear me! dear me! 
Such a naughty girl I never did see!” 

Said the little maid, as a smile she hid, 

“T shouldn’t wonder if grandmother did!” 


Kitty Goes with Her Mistress. 


I enjoy the free life of the country. I 
like to roam through the woods and along 
the streams, and to sit on the mossy banks 
and watch the water ripvle over the white 
pebbles. I like to make the birds my 
friends and the living things around me. 

I have four fine cats, Snowball, Blacka- 
more, Tom and Tiger. Tiger is my favor- 
ite. When I go to the neighbors’ in the 
evening he will follow me and lie on the 











MISS LUCY MCARTHUR. 


porch and wait till I am ready to go home. 
Then he goes home with me again. He 
sometimes goes with my brother to town. 
If the monster don’t get this I may write 
again.—[Lucy McArthur, Pa. 


A Clever Scratcher. 


B. A. W. 








A real ping pong racket, the kind with 
sand paper on both sides, would, of course, 
make the nicest scratcher, but with a little 
ingenuity one can be made that will answer 
the purpose equally well. 

The handle should be about 5% in long 
and the oval 7% in, making the whole 














PING PONG SCRATCHER. 









length when the parts are put together, not 
over 1 ft in length. A smooth flat stick 
1% in wide and beveled as shown in the 
cut, if possible, will make the handle. For 
the oval use a very thin board or stiff 
jpasteboard and glue neatly to both sides 
an oval of sandpaper. 

Paint or stain the handle brown, or leave 
the wood natural, as preferred. Satin rib- 
ben in any desirable color, with graceful 
bews where it is secured to the handle and 















FOR EVERYBODY 


oval, is used to suspend it. One who is de- 
voted to ping pong would appreciate this 
pretty trifie as a Christmas gift. 


Answers to Puzzles of November 1. 








1. F. W. Bird and Son—Neponsett Red 
Rope Roofing. 

2. C. I. Hood—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

3. New Holland Machine Works—New 
Holland Cob and Feed Mill. 

4. American Scale Co—Scales. 

5. Folding Sawing Machine Co—Folding 
Sawing Machine. 

PRIZE WINNERS NOVEMBER 1. 

Mrs L. H. Eastman, Aiken, S C. 
F. M. Pedrick, Nicholson, Pa. 
Fred R. Beeber, Box 104, Berea, O. 
Moer Williams, New Hartford, N Y. 
C, L. Herriman, Collamer, N Y. 
F. R. Thurmond, Moundville, Ala. 
J. T. Williams, Bucks Hill, Waterbury, 


Q 
SOFT aS po er 


Mrs Florence Robinson, Clyde, N Y. 
Mrs Floyd Pope, New Berlin, N Y. 

10. Miss Frances Stevenson, R D 4, Lex- 
ington, O. 

11. W. F. Rhodes, New Albany, Pa. 

12. Mettie F. Bridge, R D 2, Hornells- 
ville, N Y. 

13. William H. Brandt, Jr, Ontario, N Y. 

14. Minnie Bush, Hesperia, Mich. 

15. W. E. Leonard, East Norton, Mich. 

16. Miss Minnie Joslin, Frankfort, N Y. 


Will D. D. Hubbs, who gave his address 
as Elnora, N Y, in answering the puzzle of 
October 11, please send his correct address 
to the Puzzle Editor? 





Keep a Memorandum of things to be 


done from time to time, but not immediately, 
then when a leisure hour comes refer to 
it, and see which is the most needful to be 
attended to first, or which can be done in 
the time, or is most agreeable to one’s 
mood. In this way one is reminded of 
little things likely to be forgotten.—[Mar- 
tha. 





It Is Said that resting one knee upon 
the other, as many women do in hand sew- 
ing, leads to sciatica, and should be avoid- 
ed. What has become of the little metal 
sewing birds, which held the work in their 
beaks ?—[ Margaret. 





‘Placing Teaspoons—If an upright holder 
be used for the teaspoons, the handle and 
not the bowls should be uppermost, In 
some houses a glass tray is used, in which, 
of course, the spoons lie on their side. 





The Catching of a Chicken Thief—I 
thought I would write about the horned 
owl that got caught in our chicken coop 
last year. The small coop was propped 
up with a stick, and while a horned owl 
was in the coop trying to catch a chicken 
the stick got knocked down. He was in 
there the next morning when I went to 
feed the chickens. We kept him for two 
months, then gave him to a man in Fen- 
ton. After he had him awhile he sold him 
to another man, who kept him awhile, and 
then let him go back to the woods. He 


could see in. the daytime all right if the 
sun did not shine in his eyes.—[Harold 
Dodder, Mich. 


Success This Time—Hello Tablers! I 
have written twice be- 
fore and hope this 
letter will not share 
the same fate as the 
others. I am a farm- 
er’s daughter, and live 
in the southern part 
of Michigan, on a 
farm of 160 acres, 
about 16 miles west of 
the thriving city of 
Tecumseh, where the 
famous. Indian. chief 
was killed.: I send my 
photograph, which I 
think will: seare the 
monster, so he will 
not devour my letter.—[B. L. H. 











Many Pets of Many Kinds—I live on an 
island of about 9000 acres, having between 
10 and 11 hundred inhabitants: I have an 
old dog named Don. I have two cows, three 
horses and about 70 hens and 10 chickens. 
I have a cat and two kittens, one yellow 
and one black. I am il years re and go 
to school nearly every day.—[T. C. H., New 
York, 

Crowd (in elevator): How soon does this 
elevator go up, boy? 

Elevator Boy (reading a weekly paper): 
Jes’ as soon as I find out if the gal who 
leaped from the cliff was caught by her 
feller, who stood on the rocks one thousand 
feet below. 





‘“‘Who lives next door to you?” asked lit- 
tle Edith of a caller. 

‘Why do you ask?” inquired the other. 

“Because,” replied Edith, “I heard mam- 
ma say you were next door to a crank.” 





Mrs Dinks: Aren’t you ashamed to sit 
around doing nothing while your wife 
works hard all day? 

Uncle Eph: Well, miss, I’ve tol’ her time 
an’ ag’in dat I’m puffickly willin’ to do de 
shoppin’ foh de fam’ly, but she won’t let 
me handle de money. 





Boston Mamma: Do you like your new 
teacher, Cowper? 

Boston Boy: No, mother. When a pupil 
enters the classroom with a swollen face 
she asks if he has the toothache instead 
of inquiring if he is suffering with ondon- 
talgia. 





Short Sam: It’s all off wid Hungry Har- 
ry. He took a job in de city hall, which 
is ’gainst the rules of the profeshun. 

Slim Pete: Oh, dat’s O K. Dat ain’t 
working. 





“I am making a Christmas gift for you, 
dear,” said the young wife, looking up from 
her fancy work. “It’s to be a surprise.” 

“How can it be a surprise when I see 
you working on it every day?” inquired 
her husband. 

“Oh, the surprise’ll be when 1! tell you 
what it’s for.” 











TWO MILLION A YEAR 


Our Grocery business has grown to that amount annually. We sell only the “ consuming public” at wholesale 
priees. Our mammoth price is yours for the asking—free of cost. y =, for it to-day and save 40 per cent. on yeur 
grocery order. Our guarantee with every purchase. Our reference, the consuming public everywhere. 


HN T.. CONNOR GRO. 


Capital $500,000.00, Wholesale Grocers to the People, 74-112 Commerce Street, Boston, oe 


OM $60 TO $125 A ‘MONTH 
RCHESTRA 


’ Gearhart’ $ “improved 
QUITARS patecnie ‘KNITTER 


Heal ae by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines, 
Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
ual to hand knitting, alse 
sizes of neiery with- 
BIG MONEY 


out seams, Col y mach. 

ATT ACHMEN ahead ot made petite rif gina 
of all competitors. 

logue and samples of work which ex- 
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satisfaction for 
LYON & HEALY, 18 East Adams St., St., Chicage. 
World's Largest Music House, ‘Bells Everything Known in Musto” 


er aes Raver serum. 
jufferers. Acts like magic, 

PILED frstverns MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
Botot. Box 590, Augusta Ma 


plains avian. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
. 1 Ti 
Address, 7. B GSARHART. Bex 99, CLEARFIELD, P. 
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ts— IF THIS AD CATCHES THE EYE of 8 
live, ambitious person looking for a permanent, 
profitable business, = at once for our money making 
ition, and our free Booklet containing One Hun: 
@ Stereoscopic Photographs. Our agents positively 
make $5 =es more ere pe 's above wt nses. 


FITH, 
2904 iieenend St., Philadelphia 












































A Bag for the Dust Cloth 


HELEN L. WEBBER, 





This little bag is made of pink and gréen 
Bilkalene. It is easy to make, and not ex- 
pensive. Take two pieces of silkalene 14 
inches square. In the center of one piece 
cut a circle five inches in diameter, which 
forms the opening to the’ bag. Put the 
right sides of the cloth together, sew the 
four edges and then turn. 

In order to form the bottom.of the. bag, 
beginning one-half inch from the center of 





one side, featherstitch through both thick- 
nesses, diagonally across the corner, to 
one-half inch from the center of the next 
side; in like manner featherstitch across 
the other corners. Turn the silkalene in 
under around the opening, featherstitching 
it down. On each point put a tassel or lit- 
tle silk ball. Two pieces of ribbon about 
one-half inch wide and 18 inches long are 
used for hanging up by, being put on near 
the opening, opposite the center of each 
side. The ribbon should be the same color 
as the silk used in featherstitching, which 
in this case was a dark green. 


English Point Lace. 


SARAH HB. WILCOX. 








“In knitting this pattern, care should be 
taken to make a stitch of each “o” (thread 
over needle), when knitting back, except in 
the purling in the edge of the first three 
and last two rows, where ‘‘o 2” makes one 
stitch. 

When making an “o” before a purled 
stitch, twist the thread entirely around the 





“ AN ENGLISH EDGING. 
@eedie, or the thread may slip off when 
purling is done, and a stitch be lost. 
This lace can be made wider by repeat- 
ing the directions in the parentheses the 


Wequisite number of times; 6 stitches are 
fequired for each repeat. 

Cast on 22 stitches. 

ist row—K 3, (0, k 3, 0, n 3 tog) twice, 0, 
& 3, o, k 2, o 2, (o 2 means thread over 
meedile twice), p 2 tog. 

2d row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 6, 0,en, o, kK 5, (0, 
& 1, o, n, k 1, n), o, k 3. 

8d row—K 2, n, (0, n 3 tog, 0, k 3), o 2, 
p 14, o 2, p 2 tog, loop on 5 new stitches. 

4th row—O, k 5, o, n, o, k 7, 0,k 1,0 k@ 
_@, n, k 1, n, 0, k 1), 0, n. k 2. 





BUSY FINGERS 


5th row—K 3, (o, k 8, 0, n 8 tog), o 2, p 26. 

6th row—O, k 7, 0, k 1, _ k 9, o, K1, o, k 9, 
(o, k 1, o, n, k 1, n),.0, 

ith row—K 2, n, (0, -n Pa tog, 0, K 3), o 2, 
Pp 32. 

8th row—O, k 9, o, n, k 2, n, n, k 3, o, n, 0, 
k 3, n, n, k 3, (o, n, Kk 1, n, 0, Kk 1), 0, n, k 2. 

Sth row—K 3, (0, k 3, 0, n 3 tog), o 2, 
p 31. 

10th row—O, n, k 2, n, n, k 3, o, k 2, n, n, 
k 1, n, o, n, k 1, -n 3 tog, n 3 tog, k 1, n, (0, 
k 1, o, n, Kk 1, n), o, k 3. 

os row—K 2, n, (0, n, 3 tog, o, kK 3), o 2, 


12th row—O, n, k 1, n, n, k 2, 0, n 4 times, 
o, n,n, Kk 1, 0, Kk 1, (o, n, k 1, n, 0, k 1, 0, n, 
k 


2. 

13th row—K 3, (0, k 3, 0, n 3 tog), o, k 3, 
o 2, p 16. 

14th row—O, n 8 times, o, k 1, 0, k 2, n, (0, 
k 1, o, n, Kk 1, n), o, k 3. 

15th row—K 2, n, (0, n 3 tog, o, K 3), 0, 
n 3 tog, o, k 3, o 2, p 9. 

16th row—O, k 1, n twice, n 4 tog, o, n, 
k 1, n, o, k 1, (o, n, Kk 1, n, o, k 1), 0,'n, k 2. 

17th row—K 3, (0, k 3, 0, n 3 tog), o, k 3, 
o, n 3 tog, 0, k 1, o 2, p 5. 

Take up with the left needle 2 loops at 
the side of the edge, o 2, purl 2 loops to- 
gether. 

18th row—O 2, p 2 tog, n, n 3 tog, o, k 3, 
o, k 1, o, n, k 1, n, (0, k 1,0, n, Kk 1, n), 9, 
k 3 


19th row—K 2, n, (0, n 3 tog, o, k 3), 0, n 
3 tog, o, k 3, 0, n 3 tog, 0, n, K1, 0 2, p 2 tog. 

2th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 1, n, o, k 1, 0, n, 
KZ a, 6&1, ., IAA: ok 1), ©, n, k 2. 

Crocheted Lace is mach worn at present, 
but it is an open, “lacy” kind of pattern, 
instead of the ordinary blockwork. To 
make any crochet pattern open and lacy, 
when making the shells, make a single 
chain stitch between each double crochet in 
the shell; for instance, 1 double crochet, 
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chain 1, 1 double crochet, chain 1, 6 times 
to form a shell. This makes pretty open 
lace of even the common patterns.—[Mar- 
jorie Frost, 





Fancy Jacket—Take a cast off jersey 


jacket, cut the sleeves out and trim down 
the neck. Then shape the front by round- 
ing it away from. the neck downward, and 
cut across the back at the waist line, Hem 
the coat part, bind the armholes and cro- 
chet or knit an edging for the whole of it, 
armholes and all, and you will be agreably 
surprised to find what a neat, comfortable 
garment you have from an old-fashioned 
coat. I have tried it and know.—[{I. M. 
Cooley. 





Fluffy Rugs—Perhaps some of the farm- 


ers’. wives and daughters would like to 
know how to make rugs, not braided ones, 
but fluffy ones. _Worsted rags are best, al- 
though I use some cotton if necessary. The 
slat in the window shade is just about right 
to wind the rags over. Cut the rags about 
1 in wide, and sew and wind in balls. Then 
take these balls of rags, fasten the ends 
to the narrow side of slat, and wind the 
rags.around the slat, three ‘balls of rags 
for a row the length wished.’ Fasten the 
end and cut.. Now take linen thread and 
sew. them firmly along the narrow edge of 
slat, and sew to foundation. Cut upper 
edge of rags. with a sharp knife, and re- 
move the stick. If care is taken to wind 
the rags so that the stick does: not 
show, the rugs are very pretty. Will some- 
one please send the Martha Washington 
tidy and double rose, or pillow tidy.—[Eliz- 
abeth. 





Edward Bellamy made $6000 by ‘Look- 
ing Backward.” This was better than’Lot‘s 
wife, who merely earned her salt. 
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Est. 1752. 


you take a Pill, take 


a Brandreth Pill 


Purely Vegetable.» 
Always Effective. 


Cures Chronic Constipation. 


Branpretu’s Pixzs purify the blood, invigorate the 
digestion andcleansethe stomach and bowels. They 
stimulate the liver and carry off vitiated bile and 
other depraved secretions. They areatonicmedicine 
that regulate, purify and fortify the whole system. 





—_ 
Constipation, Dizziness,’ Drowsiness, Coated Tongue, Bad Breath, 
Headache, Pain In Stomach, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
Billious Headache, Jaundice or disorder arising from impure state of the blood. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 40 PILLS IN EVERY BOX. 








——. 





Rupture Cured. 


This is the only Elastic Truss 
made under nited States 
Patents and Trade Mark. 


TWO NEW PATENTS 
LAST YEAR 


orang fmsure perfect comfort, anttent 
} ag v7 wo: ht and day witb comfort, and 
warranted to hold the worst rare — during 
@he most active exercise. The front piece has new 


PATENTED WIRE-FRAME BRACE 


eontrolling pressure. Pad can be made harder er 
softer by i y single screw. Any de = ge of pres- 
gure at will. d for sealed Catalogue and instructions 
Sot b, Axa 5: a7, 


ON MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 
your address 
$3 a Day Suresicsi 
how to make $3 adsy 
PREM Pe AE ae oy sco 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
giever er the a fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 


day's work, so. sure. Write at once. 
_ Box 875, vetreit, Mich 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
218 E. Sth St,, Canton. Ohio. 








We give one beautiful rolied aM solitaire 
ree Puritan rose diamond ring, solid-gold pat- 
tern, for selling 20 Srlnest qua arn Pepsin 
Gum, at 5 cents a package. Finest quality ; easy sale. 
Send name; we mail gum. When sold send money; we 
mail ring. 7th year. Hundreds of thousands pleased cus- 
tomers. Catalog free showing hundreds ae 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 651, Meadville, Pa. 


ASTH MA ee. Ean sauste CURED 


tutional cure, not just a “relief.” 
Absolutely different from “alle 

smokes and po-qemed “cures.” Over 52,600 patients. Ano 

never return. Cause eradicated. Hea os restored. 

system built uv. Book J Free. DR. HAYES. Buffalo. WN. xs 
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The Love of Honorah. 


[From Page 747.] 

“The money ain’t all there,” Tad qua- 
vered, “‘but I’ve brought the stuff.” 

Stuart opened the wallet and ran its con- 
tents through his fingers, then he turned 
to Tad and the boy gasped at the change in 
his face. “What did you say?’ he asked. 
“I'm afraid I\was not listening.” 

Tad knelt beside the basket, pulling off 
the paper that protected the beseeching 
turkey from prying eyes. Stuart watched 
in bewilderment. “What's all this?’ he 
asked, perplexedly. 

“I bought 'em with your money,” Tad re- 
peated, wearily, then something in. the 
man’s face inspired a burst of confidence 
and the story came out. Stuart listened 
intently, gravely inspecting the basket’s 
contents, which Tad displayed. When the 
wooden horse and the poor little dishes 
crowned the pile, he walked to the window 
and looked down at the busy street. 

“He’s lookin’ for a cop,” thought poor 
Tad, squaring his shoulders bravely. But 
in a moment Stuart returned. 

“You haven’t asked me for the reward,” 
he said quietly. 

Tad’s mouth opened; he had forgotten 
that clause. 

“You have brought me something I prize 
more than money,” Stuart continued, smil- 
ing at the boy’s surprise. “Of course I 
cannot use those things,” indicating the 
basket. “Suppose we call it square.’’ 

Tad got up and dusted his knees; then 
looked at Stuart with shining eyes. ‘I'm 
glad it wasn’t hurt,” he said, glancing at 
the card in Stuart’s hand. “T call it 
more’n square, sir, an’ I hope you'll enjoy 
your dinner as much as we.” 

“Thank you,” Stuart answered, with 
swift prevision of the haunted dreariness 
of the morrow. “By the way, you haven't 
told me your name or where you live.” 
And, as Tad complied, “Thank you,” he 
added, “I’m glad to have met_you.” Some- 
thing im the tone, and the hearty grasp of 
the hand, gave Tad a heart-warming sen- 
sation that accompanied him all his joyful 
journey homeward. 

It is safe to affirm that mever did Christ- 
mas dimner preduce such satisfaetion. The 
bunch of holly glorified. the coarse table- 
cloth, and when the turkey, crisp and 
crackling from the oven, was set before 
Tad, to be dispensed after unscientific 
hacking, the radiance on the faces about 
the table was that of sudden sunshine. 
What if the crockery was varied and in- 
sufficient, the segments of pie smaller than 
could be desired? The Christmas spirit 
Was over all, and under its influence Madge 
forgot to protrude a spiteful tomgue—in- 
deed, it was better occupied; while even 
“Dummy” contributed inarticulate mum- 
blings in the babel of happy voices. 

In the early dusk, a knock came at the 
door. Mrs. Cafferty opemed it, to find a 
-tall man looming in the shadows. 

“Does Theodore Clark live here?’ The 
voice was vaguely familiar to Tad. “Please 
give him this, with the good wishes of a 
friend. I hope the dinner was a success.” 

“Sure, an’ twas the foinest dinner in 
town, sor,” came Mrs Cafferty’s mellow re- 
sponse. “An’ won’t yez walk in an see the 
bye?” 

“Not to-night, thank you,” and the man 
turned away, as the realization of his iden- 
tity dawned upon Tad. 

With a shout the children threw them- 
selves upon the package, but Madge Croley 
seized it first. 

“It’s candy, an’ nuts, an’ them white 
grapes, an’ figs! Oh, my!” she gasped. 

vad gave one look, then plunged into 
the hall in pursuit of the donor. “Mr Stu- 
art,” he called. “Wait a minute, Mr Stu- 
art!” 

The hall was dark; perhaps excess of 
happiness had made Tad heedless. “Mr 
Stuart!” he called again—then gave a shrill 
cry. There was a sickening thump, thump, 
and, arrested at last, Stuart sprang up the 
dingy stairway and lifted the huddled fig- 
ure in his arms. 

{To Be Continued.] 


‘The Story Prizes. 


Guesses as to the ending of the story in 
our Issues of December 6 and 13, The Ro- 
mance of a Tenderfoot, pourec in by hun- 
dreds, but not one was correct. The end- 
ings varied from the marriage of Gladys 
and Josselyn and happiness through life 
to the grimmest of grim tragedies, in which 
the lives of all were sacrificed. Many wrote 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


that Josselyn turmed out to be a girl. It 
is safe to say that Uncle Ted neverdreamed 
of the possibilities that might have lain 
before Josselyn as he stood with the smok- 
ing revolver in his hand. 

The replies were of especial mterest as 
showing in a striking degree the optimistic 
view of life held by the very great ma- 
jority. By far the greater number would 
have had a happy ending. The answers 
also reflect a’high degree of originality and 
imagination, and in many. cases literary 
genius. The truth is that while the story 
is founded on fact, Gladys did not really 
die, as stated in the conclusion of the story. 
The whole account of the lives of the hero 
and heroine, and of the other characters, 
would make a long novel of absorbing: in- 
terest, and may yield material for another 
short story by. Uncle Ted during the year. 

One contributor in a wery imteresting so- 
lution of the story, concluded: “You have 
caused gray hair and paresis to invade my 
onee happy home, by my trying to find the 
solution of Uncle Ted’s story. As you value 
your peace of mind, don’t repeat such an 
offer to your readers.”’ 

Everyone was so far astray that it has 
been decided that the fairest award of 
prizes will be an equal prize to each of the 
first five to come nearest the correct solu- 
tion, the hour of mailing the answer being 
considered in each case. Therefore one 
year’s subscription has been awarded each 
of the following: Bernice Gillette of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs W. H. Loveland of Connecti- 
cut, Earl McCarty of Michigan, F. S. Potter 
of New York, and J. N. Sanborn of Illinois. 


After the Holidays. 


L. L. TROTT. 








“There,” said Emaline, after the last 
stitch was inserted and the last name was 
written, “I’m going to begin making next 
year’s presents with the New Year. As 
soon as the holiday hurry and weariness is 


ter and summer. Then I shall avoid the 
worry and confusion that nearly wears me 
out every December.”’ 

And she did. In her clothespress she de- 
posited a huge chest with a spring Iock, 
and there, gradually, she accumulated her 
materials; and there she kept in hiding, 
tied in wrapping paper and labeled, the 
respective gifts. She first laid in a stock 
of yarn for the poor Craige’s mittens. She 
could boldly knit those im the presence of 
her family, and wristers, hoods, fascinators 
for her own of wool, and a shoulder cape 
for an aged relative, were thus crocheted 
unsuspectedly. A mammoth doll was se- 
cured at a discount after the holiday rush, 
and at another time she bought remnants 
at a trifie for its wardrobe. One after- 
noon she spent an hour with a dressy 
neighbor, who helped her fashion the 
clothes. When on a trip to a distant city 
she came across some children’s books and 
standard authors, in stout binding and good 
print, far below the cost of such works 
at her local book stores. She always gave 
a book each to her children at Yuletide, 
and these were taken home and the names 
of the receivers written on the fly leaves. 

Her husband was rather particular in 
his choice of toilet and shaving soap. A 
handsome hardwood box suggested a unique 
dressing case for him. wi compartments 
for shaving tools and materials, necktie 
and handkerchief receptaclés, for cuff but- 
tons and studs, etc. She bought the box 
and fitted it up by degrees. And wherever 
she went she was on the lookout for fancy 
soaps, odd in scent and shape. 

Engravings of especial beauty were se- 
lected from current magazines and hoarded 
away from time to time. Mounts of silvery 
gray went with them, and in time the pic-, 
tures were mounted on the cards. The cloth 
scrap picture book for the baby, who was 
fast growin, to enjoy colored pictures, was 
made of Turkey red cotton, the great leaves 
being hemmed one day when the machine 
was in readiness for other work. 

The other members of the family caught 
the spirit, and the whole year through was 
a moderate preparation for Christmas. The 
corset covers for Cousin Grace, the hand- 
kerchiefs for mamma, the apron for Aunt 
May, were hemstitched by piecemeal. They 
made pretty work to take on a visit, and 
the tatting and crocheted lace went to the 
grange with them. 

“There, I’m not tired enough to die, this 
year,” said Emaline, the last candle in 
position. 

“And we've had the spirit of Christmas 





a whole year,” joined in her oldest. 








Free {0 
Everyone. 


A Priceless Book Sent Free 
For the Asking. 


Piles Cure@ Without Cutting, 
er Detention From Work, by a 
Simple Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by all 
druggists at 50c a package. Thousands have 
beem quickly cured. Ask your druggist for 
a package of Pyramid Pile Cure, or write 
for our little book which tells all about 
the cause and cure of piles. Write your 
name and address plainly on a postal card, 
mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mieh., and you will receive the book by re- 
turm mail. 


CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen Rock Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


+H All Wool Suits *] f} 


Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manufacture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Inte 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Uislers. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.0o—$7.50 and $10.00. Men’s 
ali wool and worsted trousers pra ge and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 

aranteed for one year. Any garment not giving sat- 
asters wear may be retur to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer. 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
rite for deseriptive catalogue and samples. 
Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 
No agents. Write direct to the mills. 


GLEN ROGK WOOLEN MILLS, sew'smescr: 
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“SUN” 


Safe as a candle, power- 
fai as 100 candles. 
Conforms te all insur- 
















TELEPHONES AT $5-0° 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones that have seen but little 
service, WE THORQUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEM, and guarantee to chip you instru- 
ments at 85.00each, that wou rdinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH, Write 
for FREE Catalogue Ne. 25 aco 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKIN b 
West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. . ~ 




















Now! 


GEORGE BIDSEYE. 





If you nave flowers to give, 
Bring them while yet I live! 
From me their hues are hid, 
Laid on the coffin-lid. 

Have you kind words to say, 
Speak them to me to-day! 
If you by acts would prove 
The pricelessness of love, 
Wait not till I depart— 
Now show to me your heart! 
Let me with joy be fed— 
Wait not till I am dead! 





Time Flies with Aunt Mollie—-Kither 


the Tablers have forgotten their welcome 
‘round the table, or else other and newer 
interests take the place of former things. 
It is almost New Year’s again, and I hope 
by that time everyone will write some- 
thing of interest to the other Tablers. I 
have been impressed with the thought of 
how time flies. It seems but yesterday 
since the last Christmas greetings were 
given. Why is it that Christmas thoughts 
never weary us, and every year brings its 
joy? Is it not because it is Christ, our 
Saviour’s birthday, which we celebrate? 
Let us all feel the Christmas in our own 
heart as much as possible all the year 
through. We may not have given many 
presents, but we could give of our good 
will and good wishes to all about us. It 
is not what we do always, as the way we 
do it, that makes for happiness.—[Aunt 
Mollie. 





An “Own” Home—So there has been a 


call to order! I am glad, so glad of it, for 
I have missed the good old-time Table 
Talk. Where are E. B., Eda, Nurse Char- 
ity and Gytia and all the others? Do please 
let us hear from you all. We are settled 
in our new home, our ‘own’ home in the 
Badger state, and are so happy, and as 
content as a child with a new gift. Some- 
how, although we have worked hard 
enough for it, we feel as if it were God’s 
gift toe us. After all, there is nothing so 
sweet as an “own” home well earned. Let 
me wish you good friends all a happy and 
prosperous New Year.—[Sally Muggins. 





Help Wanted—When the paper arrives, 
Table Talk is the first thing I turn to, be- 
cause I find there the happy thoughts, the 
good and tried recipes, the bits of fun; in 
fact, just what I need most to help me 
keep the cheery road through this busy old 
world. Perhaps it is the very decided opin- 
ions of* Tablers on various problems I ad- 
mire most. Anyhow, that is just what I 
need most now. Please tell me what you 
all do with the Bubblyjock days, that is, 
the days when everything goes wrong from 
morning until night. Put in your advice 
for such days. What do you do to set the 
home machinery running smooth once more 
and make life once more worth living? If 
the Tablers would write of their experience 
with them, I’m sure I might get both hints 
and helps to tide me over the next one. 
What has become of Cynthy? What trials 
she must have with Reuben. Then there 
are Uncle Abe, Aunt Patty and a host of 
others who must have good reasons for their 
long silence.—[Miss Vermont. 





Tell Me, if You Please—<After the holi- 


days, in our neighborhood we desire to 
have several meetings for improvement. 
For one thing, we wish to visit (at home) 
noted places in our own country. Can any- 
one give plans, what books to consult, etc? 
Our first trip will be to Washington, D C, 
and nearby localities. If possible give plan 
of this trip. Another question: Can any- 
body tell me how to color mink furs* that 
have faded, also where can I get a pattern 
for short boa?—[Polly. 





Another Takes a Seat—I am glad to see 
the call to the Table and hope we will have 
some interesting papers this winter. Why 
can’t we have some short stories, some- 
thing that happened during daily walks or 
berry picking times?—[{ O Ho. 


A Dainty Pillow can be easily and 
quickly made from two fine lawn handker- 
chiefs, about 16 inches square, and putting 
a frill of lace around. In buying handker- 
chiefs for such 2. nurnose, be careful to 





TABLE TALK 


get two where the edges will corresp:n1 
as closely as possible in length. Some of 
the stores have pillows with the ruffle at- 
tached to the back and front, and stamped 
with design to work, and others have sim- 
ply the two pieces of lawn, 19 by 15 inches 
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icng, One fur the top having a convention- 
al design of scattered daisies, for-get-me- 
nonts or other small flowers stamped on it, 
to be finished with lawn or lace frill. 1f 
desired one can buy the lawn ruffling al- 
ready hemstitched.—_[A. 8. G. 
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The Annual 


White Sale 


in which Muslin Undergarments are sold, in many cases 
less than you can buy the material by the yard, and ‘Linens 
and White Goods far away below regular prices, is now 
going on at a great rate here in the city. People at a 
distance can participate in this sale just as well as if they 
were in the store—particularly in the buying of Linens and 
White Cottons; but in the case of ordering Muslin Under- 
garments we must ask you to be very particular in regard 


to the size. 


As the Sale will last all through the month of January 
perhaps your best way would be before ordering to send for 
our special catalogue dealing with the facts of this yearly 
event, but to give you an idea how low goods are sold we 


submit herewith some prices. 
Corset Covers 


Of cambric, V neck, hemstitched and 
finished with Torchon edge, 25c. 

Of cambric, full front, Torchon Lace 
around neck and armscye, 25c. 

Of Nainsook, neck and armscye finished 
with neat embroidery, 50c. 

Of Nainsook, neatly trimmed with Val. 
Lace, 50c. 

Of Nainsook, trimme‘4 
with Val. Lace, 75c. 

Of Nainsook, trimmea with Val. Lace, $1. 


Drawers 


Good quality of muslin, 2-inch hem, fin- 
ished with group of tucks, 25c. 

Of muslin, deep flounce of embroidery, 
hemstitehed, 25c. 

Of cambric, lawn ruffle, edged with Tor- 
chon Lace, group of tucks above, 50c. 

Of muslin, trimmed with two clusters of 
tucks, with Hamburg embroidery, 
50c. 

Of cambric, lace ruffle and tucks, T5c. 

Of cambric, $1.00. 


Night Gowns 


Of muslin, high neck, tucked yoke, 50c. 

Of muslin, V neck, tucks and embroid- 
ery, T5c. . 

Of cambric, yoke of Tcrchon insertion 
and tucks, neck and sleeves finished 
with Torchon Lace, 85c. 

Of Nainsook, square yoke, finished with 
lace and ribbon bow, hemstitched 
ruffie at neck and sleeves, $1. 


Chemises 


Of cambric, trimmed with lace and rib- 
bon, 50c. 
Of cambric, trimmed with embroidery 
insertion on each edge, 75c. 
Of Nainsook, trimmed with embroidery 
and ribbon, $1. 


back and front 





Petticoats 


Of muslin, umbrella shape, French beit 
and dust ruffle, 50c. - 

Of muslin, umbrelia shape, with em- 
broidery ruffle, 75c. 

Of muslin, deep flounce with ruffle, fin- 
ished with hemstitching, 85c. 

Of muslin, deep umbrella flounce, fin- 
9 with wide hemstitched tucks, 
a; 


Table Linens 


45c a yard for 62 and 70-inch bleached 
Table Damask, regular 60c quality. 

65c a yard, 66-inch heavy Scotch 
bleached Damask, 85c quality. 

85c a vard for 72-inch bleached Table 
Damask—regular $1 goods. 

$1 a yard for 72-inch bleached Table 
Damask—$1.25 goods. 


Damask Napkins 


60c a dozen for bleached Damask Nap- 
kins, 16x16 inches. Pure linen, 85c 
goods. 

$1 a dozen for bleached Damask Nap- 
kins, 18x18 inches. $1.25 goods. 

$1.25 a dozen for bleached Damask Nap- 
kins, 20x20 inehes. $1.50 goods. 


White Cottons 


10c a yard for check and striped Dimi- 
ties and Nainsooks, India Linens and 
Dotted Swisses. 

l5bc a yard for Oxfords, Madrases and 
Dotted Swisses. 

25c a yard for Mercerized Cheviots, 
Mercerized Oxfords, Piques and 
Dimities. 

We will be pleased to send you samples 
of the goods sold by the yard. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





















E. B, 


The heart, liver and lights in a pig are 
ealled the pluck. In the country this can 
be bought fora few cents and the various 
ways of cooking it makes it desirable for 
home serving. 

Where a family does not like the lights, 
these are chopped and fed to the hens. A 
palatable digh can be made of the chopped 
lights by putting it in layers with bread 


erumbs in a baking dish, and season with | 
Moisten with water 


salt, pepper and onion. 
or tomato juice and bake half an.hour. 
While the most common way of cooking 


the heart is by frying, to boil it makes it | 
much more tender, -and when thus cooked | 


it is fine for sandwiches in the lunch boxes 
for school or shop. For home, serve it hot 
with the liquid it was boiled in thickened 
with rice and turned over it on the platter. 
Another good way is to stuff and bake it in 
a double pan. This keeps the steam in, 
making the heart a dainty relish. 

Nearly everyone prefers the liver fried to 
a turn in deep fat. The salt in butter hard- 
ens it. Salt when partly cooked. Lay the 
liver into the smoking fat and slowly fry 
until well done. Test it by cutting a piece 
with the knife. It is very nice boiled or 
baked half an hour and served with drawn 
butter. 

Liver croquettes to my way of thinking 
are nicer than fishballs. Mix chopped liver 
and mashed potatoes half and half together, 
form into balls, dip into egg, roll in cracker 
crumbs, and fry brown. Garnish this with 
lettuce or parsley. 

Griddle Puffs—One qt new warm milk, 
1 teaeup sweet yeast or a yeast cake, % 
teaspoon salt, 3 beaten eggs, 5 cups flour 
beaten to a batter. Set to rise over night, 
adding butter half size of an egg the last 
thing. If one has cream, make the quart 
of milk a cup short and fill up with sweet 
cream using half as much butter. Some 
put the butter in next- morning after 
sponge has risen. Have everything warm, 
flour and all. Have gem tins very hot.and 
set on stove while dropping in puffs, a 
mixing spoonful to a puff. Bake in hot 
oven for breakfast. They may be cooked 
on well-greased griddle, like fritters, but 
are more work, and served with syrup.— 
{ Paddy. 


To Prevent the Curdling of boiled salad 
dressing, mix 1 teaspoon flour with the su- 
gar and mustard while all three are dry. 
Then proceed with the rule as usual. This 
will prevent the dressing from curdling. 
Never cook it too lang ever the fire. Over- 
cooking often curdles a dressing that would 
otherwise have been perfect. When re- 
moving it from the fire, set the pan in a 
basin of cold water and stir until it has 
cooled a little. This will make it more 
smooth and creamy.—[Mary Taylor-Ross. 


Simple Soup—Get a bone of beef from 
the market, and boil it slowly all the morn- 
ing. About an. hour before dinner chop 
about % pt cabbage and 1 or 2 potatoes, 
onions if liked, add 2 tablespoons. rice, and 
season with salt and pepper. To make the 
thickening for the soup, take 1 egg, break 
into some dry flour, stir until it can be 
rolled very thin, keeping plenty of flour 
about it to keep it from sticking together. 
Then roll as you would roll jelly cake, and 
with a sharp knife cut in very thin slices. 
These are to be dropped into the soup 15 
or 20 minutes before taking from the stove. 
One egg prepared in this way will make 
thickening enough for t gal of soup.—[Jen- 
nie L. L. 














Janacks—Take 1% cups fine cooked oat- 
meal, 1 4% cups Indian meal, 2-3 cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons cream of tar- 
tar, 1 egg, thoroughly beaten, 1 teaspoon 
shortening. Add just a little sweet milk, 
@ pinch of salt and stir all together. Bake 
in gem tins in hot oven.—[{Elizabeth. 


To Cook Wild Duck—Pick, singe and 
draw. Wash in several waters and wipe 
dry. Pare several small carrots, place in- 
side the duck and parboil for one hour. 
Or, if preferred, use a slice or two of lemon 
to take away the rank flavor, instead of 
the carrets, Allow the liquor to simmer 
until only a pint or so remains in the ket- 
tle. Then add a generous lump of butter, 
salt and pepper to suit taste. Have ready 


1 qt bread erumbs, into which has been 
broken 1 tablespoon dry sage leaves, 


Over 













































best materials. 


) The ordinary yellow soap may de 
well enough for scrubbing and for 


the coarser work in the laundry, 

q but to get a clear snow-white in 
. the linens and muslins, to save 

e the costly embroideries and the 


sheer and delicate fabrics, to avoid 
the unpleasant odor that is often 
too perceptible in the towels and 
bed linen, use Ivory Soap, a pure 
soap made of only the cleanest, 
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this pour the liquor in which the fowl was 
boiled, retaining a small quantity for bast- 
ing. Add 2 eggs well beaten, and 2 onions 
chopped fine. Place the duck in the center 
of the baking pan and pour the dressing 
thus made around it. Bake in a moderate 
oven, basting frequently, and turning the 
duck when nicely browned on one side. 
Serve with fruit jelly.—[Catherine. 





Meat Loaf—To 1 qt of chopped meat add 


1 well beaten’ egg, 1 cup cracker or bread 
erumbs, a small cup of stock, sweet milk, 
or water. Season with salt and pepper, 
and if desired sage, chopped onion or pars- 
ley. Mix well and mold into a loaf. Lay 
some thin slices of bacon on top and bake 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8859—Ladies’ 


8835 — Girls’ i ‘ 
Gibson Dress. 6, Pes on Pee 
8, 10 and 12 years. 42-inch bust. 





8870—Ladies’ 
House Dress. 32, 


885—Ladtes* 
Monte Carlo Coat. 
34, 38 and 42-inch 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
bust. ; and 44-inch bust. 

Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above, _ 


HAIR 
INSOLES 


HAPPYFOOT 


keep feet warm 
and dry. Make walking a pleasure. Relieve Rheums- 


tssm, Callous, Tender and Perspiring Feet. Do not 
erowd the shoe. At al} drag and shoe stores or sent 
We a pair, 3 pair 25c., postage paid. Send size of shoe 





The WM. fi. WILEY & SON CO., Boz 72 Wartiord, Cons. 
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7°" FREE, 


@. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, A Miami Hidg., Cinciunati, 0. 
48-page book free, 


P AT E N T & highest references. 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.- C. 




















During the Winter 











During the winter nearly every- 
body living in the country has 
more or less spare time. To those 
who want to ea it deal of 
time, or to those who desire to 
simply utilize such chances as 
may occur, we offer splendid 
opportunities. ::; i; 3: 33 3: 











Specially 
Liberal Germs 











You can make a moderate or a 
good sized sum, depending upon 

ow much time you will de- 
vote to the work. — and 
exceedingly liberal rms for 
the new year. 
to answer any ing 
line whether you decide to work 
for usor mot. 3 i 33 3 3 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


New York Spriagfield, Mass. Chicago 





























MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A Novel Dusting Cloth. 


ALICE JEFFRIES. 





Take one yard of heavy shaker flannel, 
and cut off 10 inches for a double ruffle. 
Sew the remaining cloth 

ee) CZ up the sides, as in mak- 
ing a pi.low slip, insert 

the double ruffle in one 
end, make a hem in the 


other end, and through 
this passa shirring 
string. . Slip the bag over 
the brush end of the 


broom; and draw the 
shirring string tightly 
around the broom han- 
die. For wiping the tops 
of picture frames’ and 
dusting down walls, you 
will find this unexcelled. 
It is also convenient for 
brushing ceilings, though 
care should be taken not 
to press too hard, as the dust is apt to be 
rubbed in by so doing; use a light, quick 
touch. 














The Care of Lamps. 
ELEANOR MARCHANT. 

As a general thing, as much wit goes to 
the care of lamps as to the boiling of eggs. 
In the first place, they should receive due 
attention every day. Leave their large silk 
er paper shades in the parlor or living 
room, except when it is necessary to take 


set it-aside, still open, to dry. In this way 
one ¢an make an umbrella last much longer 
than if the holes are neglected. 

It certainly proves economical to pur- 
chase a good umbrella with a quiet natural 
wood handle, whose appearance is always 
dainty and refined, for the cover can be 
renewed for one dollar, a good frame and 
handle outwearing ‘many covers. 


To Protect Damp Clothes from possible 


stains from a clothes basket that has seen 
many years’ usage, I make a loose remov- 
able lining. .1-use old sheets and always 
have two on hand. Cut a piece the size and 
shape of the bottom of the absket. Cut an- 
other piece as long as the circumference of 
the basket at the top and as deep as the 
sides and 4 inches more. If the basket 
is a round one gather the side lining, after 
seaming up, and sew to the bottom piece, 
but if the basket is of oval shape take two 
ceep darts at each end to make the side 
lining fit the bottom. Cut and bind tgvo 
slits 4 inches from the top edge to slip 
the handles through, turn over on the out- 
side the superfluous 4 inches, which keeps 
the lining from slipping, and you can al- 
ways have a clean basket, no matter how 
discolored or old it is.—[F. E. P. 








Care of Window Shades—During the day 
window shades are usually kept rolled up 
half way. Dust accumulates on the top of 
the roll, and when drawn in the evening 
light colored shades show a dark streak 
across the middle. Although dusted fre- 
quently, in a short time the streak per- 
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sistently adheres. I have used a-fine white 


them,out of doors to use a-fine hair brush L 
scouring scap'.with excellent results. Take 


for cleaning the dust from their folds or 


PATENTS ix 





flutings. Carry the lamps to the kitchen 
and set ‘them down upon double folded 
newspapers, If they have porcelain shades, 
wipe these as you: take them off, and set 
aside with the chimneys. Should they need 
washing, put them into a basin of hot wa- 
ter, which you have softened with a little 
ammonia or borax. Don’t use soap, as it is 
apt to make them cloudy. This done, turn 
up the wicks of the lamps and with a bit 
of stick or a match scrape off the charred 
edges. Do not evt the™m uniess the wick 
is-very uneven. Remove the rims that sur- 
round the-burners, ani wipe them off with 
the old fiannel or soft cloth you reserve 
for your lamps. 

Now fill the lamps, and do it carefully 
to avoid an overflow. The best plan is to 
keep a small funnel with the oil can, and 
inserting the poirft of the tube in the open- 
ing provided for filling in the side of the 
lamp, to pour cautiously until the reser- 
voir is full. The lamps that are made with 
reservoirs which fit into outer jars are de- 
cidedly the easiest to fill. Whatever kind 
you use, wipe the outside of the reservoir 
after you have filled and closed them, that 
the persistently percolating oil may have 
no unnecessary encouragement to exude. Be 
very sure no drops of oil have trickled 
down upon the outside of the lamps, to 
make their way to the bottom rim or feet 
and leave a greasy place on stand or shelf. 
Give a final rub to the outside of each 
lamp, replace rim, chimney and shade. 

Sometimes it will be necessary to give the 
lamp a thorough washing in hot water and 
ammonia. Nothing but a free use of a 
powerful alkali will remove the clinging 
grease. When a lamp burner is clogged 
and gives a poor light, boil it for an hour 
in water with a lump of washing soda or a 
little borax. , 


a 


Umbrella Mending. 


MARY TAYLOR ROSS. 





When tiny worm spots come to light in 
a favorite black or dark colored silk um- 
brella, they can be mended neatly by cover- 
ing the place with black silk courtplaster. 
Cut the plaster in little round pieces slight- 
ly larger than the holes to be mended, mois- 
ten and apply on the inside of the open 
cover. If the umbrella is saturated in a 
heavy shower the courtplaster must be ap- 
plied once more. Incidentally, it is allow- 
ing an umbrella to dry while it is closed 
and lie away in the folds which causes 
these tiny cracks and holes in the cover. 

A still better way to mend these worn 
places, if one cares to take the extra trou- 
ble, is to darken with black ink a glue 
which you know will defy moisture. Only 
a small quantity need be darkened. Apply 
this in a‘ thin coat to some black silk cut 
out quite a little larger than is necessary 
for the courtplaster. Apply on the inside of 
the umbrella with the umbrella open, and 


a clean white cloth, rub on the dry soap 
and then on the shade, a small part at a 
time, always using a clean place in the 
cloth as soon as a sign of soil makes its 
appearance. Use no moisture.—[{W. K. 


Pillow Underslips are sensible additions 


to the bed. When I pass the worn outer 
slip along in that ‘way I cut off the top and 
make it fit the pillow closely, then baste 
the hem together so that what was the 
bottom of the outer slip is the top of the 
under one. When sheets become thin 
through the middle I tear out the worn 
part and seam them up for pillow slips. 
As our favorite “slumber pillows” are soft, 
downy affairs, I have two pairs of ready 
hemmed slips out of each sheet, besides a 
strip that may go into the bag of old linen 
for home use, or to the hospital for com- 
presses.—[M. R. D. D. 





Common Meal Sacks with which farm- 
ers and poultry raisers are well supplied, 
are utilized by my neighbor for baking 
towels. They are cut the size of any bak- 
ing cloth and hemmed, with a loop to hang 
them up by. They are especially handy in 
remoying the bean pot from the oven. 
me soiled they are very easy to wash.— 





In order to put on an undervest with 
ease and the least liability to strain the 
garment, put both arms in up to the shoul- 
ders, bend the head and pass through the 
neck hole.—[Emily. 
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A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


O meet the needs of the thoughtful 
and progressive farmer, we have 
arranged a series of esata cov- 

ering the various departments of agri- 

cultural life and oromcney. They comprise 

the recognized s rd works as well as 

br latest books by well-known author- 
es. 

We have further arranged to send these 
Libraries for inspection before buying, 
and have made the terms such as to save 
a considerable amount. over the retail 
prices of the individual books, and if de- 
sired, the payments may be extended over 
several months. There is efore no 
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Jas. Boss 


The 


Boss Stiffened 


Jas. 
Gold Watch Case is made of 
two layers of Solid Gold with 
a layer of Stiffening Metal between 
welded and rolled 
sheet of metal. The Jas. Boss Case is a 
Solid Gold Case for all 


into one solid 





of Agricultural Books, 
Address ORANGE JUDD 





Watch 


CY: 
is made 


_ 





purposes. 
Stiffening Metal simply adds 
strength and durability. The Boss Case 
is guaranteed for 25 years by the largest 
watch case makers in the world, who have 
been making it for a full haif a 
Every Boss Case has the Keystone 
mark stamped inside. Ask any dealer to 
show you one. Write us for a booklet. 
telling the whole story. 
The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 
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Utilizing Left Overs. 


ANNA GORDON. 
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Meat Cheese: Boil meat scraps no matter 
how many different kinds, until ~ soft 
enough to mash to a pulp. Add salt, pep- 
per, a dash of nutmeg, powdered sage and 
onion-juice. A pinch of ground cloves may 
be added and ground caraway or celery 
seed, if desired. Mix meat and seasoning 
together, press into a dish, put a plate on 
top and then place a heavy weight on this, 
Let stand till cold. This is nice for sand- 
wiches, or cut in thin slices and served 
with bread and butter for supper. Ripe or 
green tomato ketchup makes a nice relish. 

Mock Chicken Salad: Mince cold boiled 
pork, removing most of the fat; for every 
cup of meat, add % cup minced raw cab- 
bage and % cup minced celery and 1 small 
minced onion. Mix salt to taste, and pour 
over any good salad dressing desired. Gar- 
nish with the tender leaves of the celery 
and small cucumber pickles. 

Rice and Meat: Boil 1 cup rice in 2 qts 
water till tender. Drain off the water and 
add large pt meat (any kind) finely 
minced, 1 cup tomato sauce, small onion 
minced fine, salt and pepper to taste. Add 
a little gravy or stock, mix all together, 
turn into a baking-dish and bake half an 
hour. 

Another appetizing dish is prepared as 
follows: Cut cold beef in nice even slices, 
removing all fat and gristle. Put into a 
saucepan % glass tart red jelly, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice or 2 of good vinegar, 2 
tablespoons hot water, 1 tablespoon pre- 
pared mustard and a little salt. Melt to- 
gether over the fire, stirring all the while. 
When it begins to simmer, put in the slices 
of meat carefully, remove to the back part 
of range and let remain until heated 
through. Now lift out the meat, arrange 
on a platter, pour over the Hquid and serve, 

Sweet Potatoes with Meat: Peel cold 
boiled or baked sweet potatees. and mash 
them. For every 1 pt potato, add 1 beaten 
egg, and % cup sweet milk in which has 
been dissolved 1 heaping teaspoon of corn- 
starch. Add 1 cup cold meat minced fine 
‘sausage will answer), 1 minced onion, a 
little pepper, and a piece of butter 
(melted). Warm the mixture a little while 
stirring together, adding a little salt if 
needed. Drop in spoonfuls on ae well 
greased frying pan; when brown, turn and 
let brown on the other side. 

Fried corn bread is a favorite dish in 
our household. Cut cold corn bread in the 
usual manner; split each piece through the 
center and place in a well buttered frying 
pan, cut side down. Cover and let fry 
until well heated through and slightly 
brewned. Serve at once, with syrup or 
fruit sauce. 

Swiss Meat Cakes: Chop cold meat of 
any kind quite fine, and for every cup of 
meat add 1 beaten egg, % cup chopped 
raisins, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, a little 
grated peel, nutmeg, cloves and cinnamon 
to taste. Now add a little salt, and 1 
tablespoon sugar. Mix all together and let 
stand until a batter has been prepared, or 
this, take 2 cups flour, 3 eggs, 1 pt sweet 
milk, 1 level teaspoon salt and 1 heap- 


ing. teaspoon baking powder. Have the 
batter mixed well, then fry the same 
as griddlecakes in plenty of fat. Two 


batter cakes must be fried for every meat 
cake. Fry one and lay it on a plate and 
set in the oven while the second is being 
fried. After this one has been turned, 
spread a spoonful or two of the prepared 
meat over it, press the other cake lightly 
over this and let remain a moment longer. 
When done, place each cake as baked on a 
separate plate and keep warm till served. 
Two spoonfuls of batter for each cake will 
be right. 


—_—_— 

Potato Vinegar—Take a quantity of Irish 
potatoes and wash them until they are 
thoroughly clean. Put them into a porce- 
lain or granite kettle with enough water to 
cover and boil till the potatoes are tender 
and the skins split open. Now drain off the 
water, strain through a cheesecloth and 
pour it into a jug or keg. Add 1 Ib light 
brown sugar and 2 tablespoons hop yeast 
for every gallon of potato water, and place 
near the kitchen range, where it will keep 
warm. Let stand three or four weeks and 
you will have most excellent vinegar.— 
(Clarinda L. Burns. 





In cleaning Small fish, such as smelts or 
even trout, a pair of scissors will be found 
ery in everv way than a knife.—[{Mrs J. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


2-HORSE POWER GASOLINE ENGINE 
FOR $90.00 


We offer you a strictly medern, absolutely new and 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, complete 
with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. 


Price for the 2-Horse Power. - - $90.00 


For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 


struction and economy, the engine is unsu 
We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and 


second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING GO. 
W. 35th and Iren Sts., CHICAGO 





No. 3 “Prize” 


ee. a Grinder Money Can 
with Gasoline 
¢, Tread Power, 


Because ny 
ware ty} rapidly 
making epi yn Kay! ta: 


lightes 
Fast 9 built throughout of iron and steel an 
a life-time Thousands in use for l0and 15 years 
las asnew. We make %6 sizes 
Food @: including the only reall 
Corn and Cob, and Sere, ¢ Cob and 8 
) ae Also a *shellee x By a and 
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Tread Horse Pow Basar) Wind ili, seo ~ Horse 


APPLETON ure, co,” §2 $2 Fargo St St,. itavia, i. 
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The Grimm Systom for Tapping Maple Trees, : 


« Will increase the flow of sap one-fourth, withuvut injury to the , 
tree. This may tax your credulity, but it is true and guaranteed. ° 
Every sugar maker should know my method. Free for the asking. , 

We manufacture @ll approved utensils for making maple sugar. , 


Cc. H. GRIMM, Rutland,I Vt. 











IGE - x | The Most Cider 
CUTTING *; See ery ore 


eee owen ly rr 


@uts two rows at a time; cuts any size cake . 
and any depth, and does it with ease and econ 

Does the work of — sawing by hand. Tose for itself in 
two days. No farmer, ryman, hotel man or other can afford te 


be without it. Ask for catalocue and intreductory prices. 
John Dorsch& Sons, 222 Wells St..Milweukee, Wis. 8 Mala ST., NT. GILEAD, OHIO. 





ae ge ae | WEIGHT and QUALITY WILL TALK 


The mtains more weight and twice the 
strength of ordinary | snoing. Special prices to agents. 
Wnt won cities. Gaslonne | i ees 
Wm. T.W Co. TSE F WIRE FENCE CoO., Cleveland, O. 
Ariington. | aes: 








FE. Fold to esr: armer at Wholesale Staples. Write for our latest prices—we can save 
ast bareina ruinetenen Free. dr money. We make. the strongest and most 
Winchester, Indiana, U. 8 A. urable Coiled Spring Fence made, 20c to 35c per 

: rod. Catalog free. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Cleveland, Ohie. 


50000 FARMERS 


Now use Duplex Mach’ making Fence 
if rage Fence Bow See, Davies, Machines, Gaciture es 
really a mee, pay: we are mistaken, : AGTUA 
The material, and th ’ - wo a 
we candidly belioveltint is ~ Xt id iaaelonaen -” 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE-FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


REDUCED PRICES ON WIRE! 
MADE. pat Wholesale prices to farmers on Coiled 8 
Wire, Smooth Galvanized Wire, Barb Wire 

















REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


4 1f you want a serviceable shotgun, one that a 
scratch or a bump won’t ruin and that can be 
4 bought at a price that won’t ruin you, the Win- 
chester Repeating Shotgun will meet your require- 
#ments. A 12 or 16 gauge Winchester Take- 
Down, with a strong shooting, full-choke barrel, 
suitable for trap work, duck shooting, etc., and an 
extra interchangeable modified-choke or cylinder- 
bore barrel, complete, for field shooting, lists at 
only $42.00. Your dealer will sell it to you for 
less. This is a bargain in a gun, but not a bar- 
gain-counter gun. Sold everywhere, 
FREE:—164 Page Illastrated Catalogue 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








\ American Buftalo | 
ROBES 
areathi f th 
a we have. the KAzOG 
UFFALO ROBE, a sub- 
stitute thas has every 


much w 
terlined with rubber, ‘cloth, hy roof. 
BY 64x63 oF ss dona wi quality 
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(KELLY DUPLEX 


GRINDING MILL_ 
Nore doubie setof burrs) grinds \sier, 
ter and more uniform than any other 
allear roms, with or without husks,and 
a 


e ho double break 
RX Pond for free conlog. 
THE O.S. KELLY CO. 
Dept. @ Springfield, Ohie. 








CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY country tr yor 


have a farm or business that Port beet to or _— 
cash quick send description ona 


Kaidrens GASH REALESTATE | EXCHANGE, 


D, Library Building, Scranton, P: 





IGE PLOWS $16.50. Also Ice Tools. 
Write for Discounts 
H, PRAY, No. Clove, 'N. ¥. 


New Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged Edition 


GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing 
and Market Value; With an Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By Mf. G. KAINS. 





~ 


A complete working treatise for the grower 
of ginseng—that new crop which is attract- 
ing such general attention among farmers 
and gardeners. It discusses in a practical 
way how to begin with either seed or roots, 
soil, climate and location, preparation, plant- 
ing and maintenance of beds, artificial propa- 
gation, manures, enemies, selection for mar- 
ket and for improvement, preparation for 
sale. and the profits that may be expected. 
Coming just now it is of particular interest, 
since owing to the decreasing wild supply of 
our forests, the prices offered by dealers have 
been steadily rising, and since the demand in 
China—the great market for this root—seems 
never to be fully supplied. The booklet is 
concisely written, well and profusely illus- 
trated, and should be in the hands of all whe 
expect to grow this drug to supply the ex- 
port trade, and to add a new and profitable 
industry to their farms and gardens, without 
interfering with the re gular work. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 159 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, 
50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. VY 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ui 











